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RESOLVE PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE COMMISSION. 



Resolves op 1912, Chapter 82. 

Resolve to peovide foe the Appointment op a Commission to study 
THE Question op the Suppoet op Dependent Minoe Childeen op 
Widowed Mothers. 

Besolved, That the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
council, shall, within thirty days after the passage of this resolve, ap- 
point a commission of three persons, citizens of the commonwealth, at 
least one of whom shall be a woman, to study and investigate the ques- 
tion of the condition of widowed mothers within the commonwealth 
having minor children dependent upon them for support, and report to 
the next general court, on or before the second Wednesday in January, 
as to the advisability of enacting legislation providing for payments by 
the commonwealth for the purpose of maintaining such minor children in 
their homes, submitting with the report such drafts of bills, if any, as 
may be deemed advisable to carry their recommendations into effect. 
The commission shall serve without pay, but may expend such reasonable 
sums for travel and other expenses, not exceeding in the aggregate one 
thousand dollars, as may be authorized by the governor and council. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE SUP- 
PORT OF DEPENDENT MINOR CHILDREN 
OF WIDOWED MOTHERS. 



To the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The commission appointed under the provisions of chapter 
82 of the Resolves of 1912, to study the question of the support 
of dependent minor children of widowed mothers, herewith 
respectfully submits its report. Mr. Tilley dissents from its 
report and his minority report is attached thereto. 

Since its appointment in May, 1912, the commission has held 
meetings, of which a few were public hearings, about once a 
week on the average. At these meetings conferences were had 
with a large number of persons who were closely associated with 
charities or had been interested enough to give careful thought 
to the subject. The investigations of the commission into the 
Treatment of widows' families in Massachusetts, which are re- 
ported at length below, were carried on through Mr. Ralph E. 
Heilman, instructor at Harvard University and at the School 
for Social Workers in Boston. In view of the limitations im- 
posed by the smallness of the appropriation at the disposal of 
the commission, Mr. Heilman is to be thanked for accomplish- 
ing his task in a very faithful and efficient way. 

Geneeai. Policy in Massachusetts eegaeding Widows. 

Death of the wage earner inevitably calls for a readjustment 
of the lives of his dependent survivors. Sickness and accident, 
industrial or nonindustrial, are, beyond the need of special 
proof, frequent causes of death among wage earners. The needs 
of readjustment often involve hardship, physical and mental, 
more or less permanent in its effect, and also frequently bring 
dependence on charity. It scarcely needs saying that the desti- 
tution of widows does not necessarily arise from moral defect 
in the widow, but is first of all economic. 
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Though the problem of the support of widows with depend- 
ent children frequently arises, it is a problem with which the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has thus far only partially or 
indirectly, concerned itself. At no time has comprehensive 
legislation been enacted providing for methods of treatment 
which are different from methods prescribed for destitution in 
which moral defect or breakdown is characteristically involved. 

The partial or incidental legislation thus far enacted deals 
with widows both from the standpoint of industry and the 
standpoint of charity. 

Two recent measures are industrial, — the law for the com- 
pensation of industrial accidents and the law for a Minimum 
Wage Commission. 

The law for compensation of accidents provides a means of 
securing an income for widows, whether with or without chil- 
dren, whose husbands have met death while engaged in their 
occupations. Independent workmen are not in question, but 
only those hired. Agricultural and domestic Employees are, in 
effect, excluded. The law provides compensation even when 
death does not result, again largely (if not mainly) in the inter- 
ests of the dependents of the workman. The law of 1911 was 
not the first effort of the Commonwealth to deal with families 
bereft by industrial accidents. Previously an employers' lia- 
bility law, arising out of common law principles, had dealt with 
the same group of widows, but it had had the defect of not in- 
variably and inevitably securing the payment of money. 

The minimum wage law of 1912 may result in higher wages 
— not necessarily adequate wages — for widows employed in 
certain circumstances, chiefly in industrial establishments. It 
does not deal with widows directly, but if widows are among a 
body of persons employed on low wages they would share any 
increase in wages that might be secured by the recommenda- 
tions of the commission. 

The poor-law of the Commonwealth provides for the relief 
of the poor by overseers of the poor and by the State Board 
of Charity. It does not deal specifically with widows. But 
when widows are unable to earn a living they are entitled to 
aid on the same terms that apply to other poor persons. Over- 
seers of the poor exist in all cities and towns and provide relief 
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for the indigent who have a local' settlement. The State Board 
of Charity provides for the indigent who lack a settlement. But 
for purposes of cash relief the State Board reimburses the 
overseers, who act directly. Private bodies are the endowed 
agencies, — associated charities, denominational organizations 
and others varying greatly in name, scope and character. Both 
public and private agencies sometimes assist widows' families 
in co mm odities, sometimes in money; or a part or all of the 
children of a family may be removed and separately maintained. 
Both public and private agencies have developed a special tech- 
nique for the recognition of deserving applicants and for super- 
vision following the administration of aid. 

iNVESTIGATIOasr BY THE COMMISSION. 

The group of widows within the scope of study of this com- 
mission includes more than the group provided for in the in- 
dustrial measures cited. It includes an important group who 
continue to have to earn their living on terms more disadvanta- 
geous to them than were those of the widows dealt with by the 
law for the compensation of accidents, for the latter group 
already frequently received considerable sums of money from 
the employers of the deceased workmen. 

The commission has made a special investigation of the treat- 
ment now accorded to those widows who are dependent in the 
Commonwealth. Because of its small appropriation it was 
enabled to make a much less detailed and exact statistical study 
of the position of these widows than would have been desirable. 
Though believing that there are potent reasons of a nonstatis- 
tical kind wherefore legislation should be recommended, the 
commission also believes that important inferences can be dravsm 
from the special investigation made. 

Nearly all of the statistical evidence collected concerns 
widows who have failed to attain or failed to maintain an 
economic foothold, and who therefore have asked aid of chari- 
table agencies. The evidence concerns the character of the sepa- 
ration of children from mothers and the amount of income in 
families in which separation did not take place. Since the 
information concerns 754 children removed and 1,687 families 
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kept intact with receipt of relief, the commission believes that 
the widows' problem of the Commonwealth is large enough to 
justify an attempt to discover an adequate method of treatment. 

Sepaeation of Childeen feom Mothees. 

It has long been the practice of charitable agencies in Massa- 
chusetts, as elsewhere, to separate children from their mothers 
when circumstances of whatever kind have made it appear that 
the members of the family would then be better off. In itself 
separation is not held to be desirable, and there is little doubt 
that to-day it is resorted to with much less readiness than was 
the case in the earlier period, and that very careful discrimina- 
tion has come to be employed by the well-managed agencies. 
Separation takes place for a variety of causes, mainly reducible 
to two: the mother's unfitness or incapacity for her role, and 
her economic disabilities. The two causes may, of course, be 
present together. 

Your commission has sought especially to discover how fre- 
quent were the cases of economic disability. To this end it 
requested virtually all of the important child-helping agencies 
of the Commonwealth to report the causes of separation for 
all new instances arising in the six months' period, Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1912, and for all the other active cases of that period. 
These other active cases were of separations that first took place 
in a previous time and continued into the first six months of 
1912. The resources of your commission did not permit it to 
secure its information by the personal visit of an investigator, 
hence the information must be less accurate than it might other- 
wise have been. The commission's schedule was accompanied 
by explicit instructions as to the kind of record desired, and 
wherever the results were not clear the schedule was resubmit- 
ted and doubts reduced by correspondence. From societies 
dealing essentially with wayward or other abnormal children, or 
removing temporarily only, no statistics were sought. 

Returns were secured for T54 children not living with wid- 
owed mothers in the six months' period. In the cases of 328 
or 43.3 per cent., of these children, removal was reported to 

have taken place because of the bad conduct of the child or 

much oftener — the immorality or other unfitness of the 
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mother. In the cases of 426, or 56.7 per cent., of the children, 
such causes were not reported to be involved. In a clear ma- 
jority of the 426 cases economic causes determined separation. 
Chief among these were the insufficiency of the mother's income 
or her absence from home at work. Causes less important were 
illness of mother and illness of child, but these were often in 
combination with the purely economic causes. Causes of re- 
moval not classified with those named were cited in a negligible 
minority of cases. 

In order to learn more of the importance of the economic 
factor as a cause of removal, the commission asked, in regard 
to each child separated for causes other than bad conduct of 
child and mother or unfitness of mother, whether separation 
would have been desirable if enough money had been available 
to keep the family together. For 45 of the 426 children no 
definite reply was made. For 95 of the remaining 381 the 
reply was that the family should not have been kept together, 
even if money had been available. In these cases no bad con- 
duct of mother or child nor special unfitness of mother had been 
specifically reported, yet for peculiar reasons, usually of sick- 
ness, separation was believed to be desirable ; in 8 others it 
was " probably " desirable. 

Among the causes not directly economic, of the separation of 
children from mothers, must be many arising from the diffi- 
culties in securing an income after the husband's and father's 
death. Hard work, together with the responsibilities of the 
home, strikes at the health of mother and child and so may 
compel separation. Special family schedules received by the 
commission for cases in which separation has not taken place 
contain frequent allusions to the wear and tear of work and 
recurrences of intervals in which, because of illness, the mother 
must cease to work. 

Immorality of the mother, sometimes reported, may have, to 
be sure, various origins. Among them, however, is surely the 
same motive which sometimes is the prime motive to the immo- 
rality of the unmarried, namely, the desire for income. It must 
often be true that the receiving of male lodgers and boarders is 
the first step to immorality, and so helps to explain much of it. 
Immorality is not justified, and separation of children from 
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immoral mothers is justified, yet one may regret that means 
were not supplied to assure sufficiency of income. It is fair to 
add that the best agencies usually refuse to aid a widow's family 
that receives male lodgers. 

Separations which should not have taken Place. 

Separations should not have taken place, the agencies re- 
ported, for 253, or 59 per cent., of the 426 cases for which 
opinion was expressed. Separation should " probably " not 
have taken place for 25 other cases. As to whether by some 
refined test so large a proportion ■ — or a larger or a smaller 
proportion — of the total number of separations should not 
have taken place, the commission is, of course, unable to state. 

It has been objected that many cases where agencies be- 
lieved that families separated should not have been, had money 
been available, were cases where more competent judges might, 
on grounds of unfitness of mother, none the less have recom- 
mended separation. But the same judges would probably also 
recommend that many families, now separated because of al- 
leged unfitness of mother, should not have been separated. The 
commission has reason to think that in some cases which have 
come to its attention by a different branch of its investigation 
(for example, the widowed mother with six children who is 
mother of an illegitimate seventh child) the family should be 
separated instead of relieved by gift. There is little basis for 
knowing how frequent this error is, or the opposite error of 
separating improperly. Separation itself develops the condi- 
tions that make its continuance desirable. 

Beyond all question the opinions reported to the commission 
refiect different standards of judgment, but probably judgments 
of the same expertness that local agencies can command for their 
own tasks. The commission has not attempted to deal with 
those cases of separation in which unfitness of the mother to 
manage her children has been reported as a cause. That such 
unfitness exists is beyond doubt. But it is quite as true that 
in many cases the unfitness is not necessarily lasting, and true 
that its seriousness as an obstacle to normal family life would 
often be rated differently by different judges. 
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Recency of Separation. 
Since it might be true that families once separated would 
probably continue so even though the changed policy or im- 
proved resources of the agency had made separation by the 
agency less frequent in recent years and in the present, the 
commission asked at what period the separation had occurred. 
The returns, which concern only removals where no defect of 
morals or discipline had been reported, show that the policy of 
separation continues in various quarters at the present. The 
returns show that 87 of the 253 children who should not have 
been removed had been removed at some time before July 1, 
1910 ; that 46 of the 253 children had been removed between 
July 1, 1910, and July 1, 1911 ; that 110 of the 253 had been 
removed between July 1, 1911, and July 1, 1912 ; that for 10 
the date of separation was not stated, yet was before July 1, 
1912. Ketums casually received for scarcely half a dozen agen- 
cies for various periods beyond July 1, 1912, show 35 children 
out of 70 removed who should not have been, according to the 
agencies' own statements. 

Procedure of Charitable Agencies. 
At its hearings and by correspondence the commission en- 
deavored to secure more explicit statements of the policies of 
those agencies which continued to separate children for desti- 
tution. Extracts from letters received are reproduced in Part 
I., chapter 5, of the investigator's report. They clearly confirm 
the evidence of the schedules returned by the societies. It ap- 
pears that some agencies of some communities have made but lit- 
tle effort to keep families intact. Others have found by experi- 
ence that the relief-giving agencies of the same region have been 
unwilling to take in charge families which would need relief 
for an extended period of time, or have offered only inadeqiiate 
relief. Where the latter has really been the case, disapproval 
must not be unmixed. But where an agency has been willing 
to separate children from mothers for poverty especially, though 
relief societies are at hand, extreme disapprobation is deserved. 
A critic of the policy of separation should, however, carefully 
distinguish the offending from the unoffending agencies. The 
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commission has been glad to find that many well-administered 
societies cannot be considered within the charge made. It is 
sometimes the policy of societies to leave with their mother as 
many children as she can support — seldom more than one or 
two — and to remove others. That this procedure is likewise 
to be condemned so far as separation is involved scarcely needs 
saying. 

The commission believes that the evidence of policy expressed 
by the societies in their letters makes unnecessary a special in- 
vestigation into the particular families separated. 

What disposition is made of children removed from mothers 
in those cases in which immorality or other unfitness of the 
mother, or the bad conduct of the child, was not reported to 
be a factor? Replies are for 390 out of 426 children. Some- 
times two methods of disposition were applied to one child, so 
that 212 out of 409 disposals, or just more than half, were of 
resort to an institution. This method of disposition the 
State Board, dealing with its children, has virtually ceased to 
employ. As an alternative to family life the institution when at 
its best is rarely commended. The reaction against the insti- 
tution has gone farther in Massachusetts than in most other 
States. Sometimes it exists mainly because it has been estab- 
lished by gift and endowed or otherwise customarily main- 
tained. Sometimes it continues to exist because, it is urged^ 
families of the same race and religion cannot be found with 
whom a child could be placed, or because funds are not avail- 
able for other uses than the institution. There were boarded 
out (for pay) 158 and placed out (without pay) 24; these two 
groups together account for nearly half the cases. By con- 
trast with the institution method there is a real measure of 
family life for the child, and the essential criticism only re- 
mains that the child does not live with its own mother, and 
sees her only when visited by her. 

One of the advantages of separation is that the mother is 
free to work and may contribute to the material support of her 
children. In a large portion of cases she does so, earning more, 
doubtless, than she could earn if her children lived with her 
and were in her care. This advantage of separation is cer- 
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tainly often the motive leading to separation by an agency. The 
commissioners do not believe that economy of this kind de- 
serves to be permitted and sanctioned by the State, except 
possibly in very special cases. 

Families, not' separated, in Receipt of Charitable 

Relief. 

Desiring to learn the present economic status of vpidows in 
receipt of relief the commission asked for records of such per- 
sons from all the public authorities of the Commonwealth and 
virtually all the important private societies. It asked the 
agencies to report as to each widow in regular receipt of relief 
at some period between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1912, the whole 
amount of income for the family and its sources, and the num- 
ber of members of the family. The commission believes that 
its information received concerns the great majority of widows 
in regular receipt of relief throughout the Commonwealth. As 
was expected such diverse conditions were discovered that it 
would be impossible to classify all in a single table. Some- 
times boarders were received ; how much of what they paid was 
profit ? Sometimes there were other adult members of the 
hoiisehold, usually relatives ; could they fairly be included in 
a per capita statement of income ? Or the family regmlarly 
received gifts of food and fuel which it was not possible to 
express in a money equivalent. These and other conditions 
could only be dealt with in special tables. 

Fortunately, the usual economic position of the widow and 
her family was simpler. Out of a total of 1,687 widows' 
families for whom information v/as received, 1,258 were essen- 
tially of one type. The widow and sometimes an older child 
worked ; one or more relief agencies contributed a fairly regu- 
lar amount of aid in cash or in an eqviivalent that could be 
measured in cash; sometimes lodgers were also a source of in- 
come; yet such were not a serious complication to our tables, 
though they probably necessitated a higher expenditure on rent. 
The amount of rent paid — a variable factor, particularly as 
between town and country — was ascertained by the commis- 
sion and was deducted from the income to discover how much 
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money the family normally had for other items of expenditure, 
as food, fuel, clothing and so forth. The result could be con- 
veniently expressed on a per capita basis. 

Just how little suffices to enable a family merely to live, 
vpith no regard to a standard of living, can hardly be said ; and 
notions as to a proper standard of living vary. The schedules 
received from the overseers show a number of families spending 
less than 50 cents a week per member for all other items than 
rent. 

Half of the 1,017 widows' families reported upon by the 
overseers, and a third of the 241 of the private societies, are 
reported to have a per capita income for expenditures other 
than rent amounting to less than $1.50 per week. Thus a 
widow and three children could live on about $300 a year besides 
rent if her income were regular. Many families averaged 
about $1 a week per person, so a widow and three children 
would have $200 a year. A large family needs less per capita 
than a small one. A family in the country may need less than 
one in the city. Many other circumstances explain different 
needs for differently constituted families. Whether existing in- 
comes are adequate depends largely on the tests applied; dif- 
ferent judges employ different tests. 

One Hundred Special Cases. 

Special study was made of about 100 families.^ The condi- 
tion of these families as first reported by agencies, several 
months previously in most cases, was compared with their later 
condition as found by special investigators. These second 
studies were made in the field by trained visitors employed by 
the State Board of Charity, and a much more detailed and more 
reliable description was secured than at first. Several conclu- 
sions may be dravsm from these studies. 

First, it is clear that many records previously received from 
overseers of the poor, especially, but also from others, were 
glaringly incorrect. They were sometimes too high, sometimes 
too low. When the result was not essentially different the fac- 
tors that produced it often were. As expected, the cases of per 
capita weekly income reported below 50 cents — being half of 

1 For this study the CSommission is indebted to Mr. Tilley. 
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the hundred cases — were most commoBly found different. The 
reason for this is apparently that the officials simply did not pos- 
sess information concerning income from earnings or from 
other sources which they, as dispensers of special moneys, 
should have known exactly. 

Second, it is also clear from these family studies that the 
conditions of families change from time to time ; that earnings 
are not regular and subsidiary income is also fluctuating. So 
much, indeed, hardly needs proof ; yet it may guard against the 
notion that a single picture of each family, carefully drawn, 
can correctly describe the position of widows. Though the sec- 
ond studies were made in December, the differences between the 
two sets of records received by the commission can by no means 
wholly be explained by fluctuating circumstances. 

Third, these new pictures, few as they are, comprising the 
lowest and chosen partly at random, again show large diver- 
sity of condition of widows. There were cases already known, 
but not known well, by both public and private agencies, in 
which extreme destitution of worthy persons was found by the 
visitors. In a clear majority of cases the family was reported to 
be getting along, but yet had a very slender income derived from 
a number of sources and not assured. In a majority of the rec- 
ords the conditions were not judged satisfactory by the com- 
mission. 

Despite these qualifications, the statistics first gathered by 
the investigator for the commission are by no means worthless. 
On the contrary, important inferences are possible. The 
schedules were by many indications very carefully and cor- 
rectly filled out by some overseers and societies. Even when 
allowance is made for inaccuracy of other schedules, many 
clearly represent a condition inadequate for worthy families. 

Policy as to Amount of Relief granted. 
From testimony advanced at hearings and received in cor- 
respondence the commission has inferred various influences 
determining the amount of relief granted. Beyond doubt the 
more highly organized private charities, particularly in Bos- 
ton, study minutely the economic resources of a widow apply- 
ing for relief, and consider deliberately what relief is neces- 
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sary to permit an expenditure insuring proper care. How much 
relief is granted, and upon what terms, is certainly not de- 
termined wholly, as indeed it cannot be, by the facts of a 
family's condition. Inevitably the condition is interpreted by 
a standard in which a personal element of caution or of gen- 
erosity, of care, indifference or tradition is present. If the 
financial resources of an agency are slender, that fact may 
play a determining part. It certainly often happens that the 
help of more opulent societies is not invoked by poorer ones 
or the overseers. 

Since most of the widows relieved secure their relief from 
the overseers of the poor, the commission took pains to dis- 
cover the basis of the relief-policy of those officers. There ap- 
pears to be a tendency to more liberal relief in communities 
where relatively there are fewer poor persons and more rich 
or well-to-do. The most common basis seems to be $2 to $3 
per week, regardless of size of family, or, on principle, as much 
as would be necessary for maintenance in the almshouse. The 
almshouse is, however, no real alternative, since with unim- 
portant exceptions children are not admitted there. The $2 to 
$3 per capita almshouse cost is commonly a maximum for such 
treatment. An amount nearer the lower figure is most usually 
paid to a family, as the actual schedules received show; by cor- 
respondence it was in general reported as a maximum, but in 
certain exceptional circumstances, as sicloiess, larger amounts 
are reported to be paid. Whether actually $1 or $2 or $3 is 
paid to most of the applicants in any community depends very 
much on the particular overseers or on the accepted practice 
of the overseers in the community. Cautiousness or the desire 
to save the town's money in one case may contrast with a 
nearer approach to adequacy in another. What the overseers 
give is often supplemented from other charitable sources in the 
larger communities. 

Ceiticism of Existing Methods of Chaeitable Agencies. 
To what has thus far been incidentally said in criticism of 
agencies certain statements may be added concerning policy 
rather than administration. 
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Separation of Children. 

It has been apparent from various sources that much di- 
versity of opinion exists as to the point at which family in- 
tegrity becomes doubtful or disappears. Diversity is often 
intelligent and well-intentioned, perhaps in part forever in- 
evitable. But it may not be so in all cases. The commission 
is of opinion that the State should not leave unregulated 
those private institutions which are now free to separate chil- 
dren from mothers, whether for alleged poverty or alleged un- 
fitness of whatever kind. In general, institutional treatment of 
children is condemned. Yet the State can at present have no 
assurance that private institutions, having equipment and paid 
staff, are administered with expertness and unbiased regard 
for the interests of the families they deal with. 

The commission believes that the authorities that judge a 
widow's case in the first instance should emphasize first of all 
the welfare of the children. Separation of children has been 
defended on the ground that the mother — a good mother — 
desired separation so that she might earn more. The commis- 
sion believes that in such cases the agency should first of all 
seek to show that by remaining with her children the widow 
could better serve them. 

Inadequate Knowledge of Cases hy Overseers. 
What chiefly emerges from the investigation into the con- 
ditions of relief by the overseers of the poor is the conclusion 
that, except in certain instances, their knowledge of their cases 
is defective, and the scale of their aid is often inadequate. The 
overseers of many towns failed, despite repeated requests, to 
supply any information in regard to their work. The informa- 
tion supplied was often meager, or was found inconsistent. 
In a few instances cards returned for further information could 
not even be identified. In a great many cases subsequent de- 
tailed study of the families by the trained visitor of the State 
Board of Charity showed very different pictures. Such later 
study sometimes detected considerable savings, insurance and 
other sources of income of which the overseers apparently 
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were unaware. Both the original cards and the subsequent 
special studies showed little effort to relate the grants of relief 
to the different circumstances of different families. 

Inexpediency of Demand upon Relatives. 

Two usual features of the existing practice of the relief of 
widows seem improper to the commissioners in all cases where 
clearly worthy families are in question. Both methods, though 
in different degree, have considerable advantage where less 
worthy families are in question. 

It is usual to seek to secure as much aid as possible for 
the family from relatives, partly to save the money of the 
society, partly to stimulate family interest, partly to induce 
care in spending. Generally the relatives are of about the 
same social stratum as the indigent family. Sometimes only 
a pittance can be procured from them, sometimes the amount 
is large. The case of a sister in domestic service turning over 
$3 a week to a widow is exceptional only in the amount in- 
volved. Beyond doubt such aid is often cheerfully yielded 
because it seems necessary or to make the family less beholden 
to others. 

The relatives, however, in order to aid often stint their own 
expenditures seriously, and are prevented from saving for their 
personal or family vicissitudes of the future. It seems just that 
the economic burden of the widow should rather rest on the 
community, which is certainly not less to blame for her con- 
dition than are her relatives. Handicaps upon them do not 
seem socially expedient. By no means does it follow that 
relatives, freed from the demand for pay, would take less 
interest in the family; perhaps more, since friendly interest 
would cease to imply financial aid. The brother or sister who 
can now be persuaded by the agency to contribute freely to the 
destitute widow seems by that very token a person likely to be 
a helpful friend to her, and also likely to lay by for the 
future or to spend profitably for his own family what he did 
not yield up. The relative who would not save or wisely spend 
his money, if free to do so, is also the relative who at present 
is not persuaded to help the widow. 
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Inexpediency of Aid from, a Number of Agencies. 
Again, when tiie family is a worthy one, it seems useless to 
have its needs served by several agencies. First, such a pro- 
cedure is wasteful of labor. Second, it runs the risk of being 
inefficient. With divided responsibility, as the cases of many 
families relieved show, a comprehensively devised plan of relief 
is difficult and therefore often absent. Third, the wisdom is 
doubtful of forcing a worthy widow to be beholden to a num- 
ber of agencies. She must appeal to each, she must thank each, 
she is visited by agents from all. It cannot be surprising if, 
with such elasticity of the possibilities of aid, she declines in 
self-dependence and acquires the habit of seeking aid. So may 
she be pauperized. Where the family is not, in the first place, a 
worthy one, the existing complicated system has the advantage 
of compelling that frequent visitation which is desirable, both 
as a check on wasteful expenditure and as a means of instruction 
to better expenditure. 

LacTc of Difference in Treatment of Worthy and Unworthy 

Families. 
Your commission believes that as poor-relief is administered 
to-day in the State as a whole, highly respectable families, in 
poverty for absolutely no reason deriving from themselves, are 
dealt with by the same methods as are persons clearly to blame 
for their condition. That is humiliating. It tends to break 
down family pride, which is a precious asset in the Common- 
wealth and the thing that, more than anything else, social 
workers have difficulty in reconstituting when once it is broken 
down. To receive fuel or clothing from one source, milk from 
another, groceries from a third, rent from a fourth, doles of 
cash from two or three sources, — to receive these, as they are 
received in a neighboring home where drunkenness or shift- 
lessness is characteristic, is purposeless, and, by association, 
degrading. If moral stamina are lacking in a family such 
devices, with constant supervision, are inevitable and com- 
mendable; but where the cause of poverty is death of a hus- 
band there may well remain abundant strength and trustworthi- 
ness and household skill in the survivors. 
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It is common not to give aid to a family that has savings 
in the bank. Similarly, insurance is discouraged; though the 
few cents a week are only intended to pay for a possible burial. 
The theory is that if death occurs in a destitute family the 
poor authorities will procure the means of burial. Beyond 
question such methods are expedient when a family is in desti- 
tution because of incompetency to manage its own aifairs. 
Otherwise the mode of relief should permit and rather encour- 
age the maintenance of habits of thrift. The family with small 
insurance and an emergency bank account is still partly self- 
dependent; without these it is wholly dependent and asso- 
ciated with" those who are relieved when destitute through 
thriftlessness. 

Employment of Mothers who should he with Children. 
It very commonly happens, when a family is not separated, 
that though there are young children the mother works either 
in circumstances that absent her much from her children or her 
work is of an exhausting kind. The case of a widow of good 
character with six children aged one to thirteen years, who 
worked five days in the week for $5 and received some aid from 
overseers, is exceptional only in degree. There is freqiient evi- 
dence as to the precarious health of many widows who must 
cease work from time to time. In all cases the mother's ca- 
pacity in earning at the time of application for relief is not 
primarily a guide that should be followed in determining what 
aid should be given. Her duties as mother and housekeeper 
must last for years and her strength must be safeguarded. 



-'&'■ 



Absence of Eesponsihle and Comprehensive Provision for 

Families. 
At present no responsible atithority deals comprehensively 
with widows' cases when need first presents itself. In many 
instances of entirely worthy and capable families the death of 
the father creates a need for money income which will last 
almost inevitably for years. The precise amoimt will decrease 
as the children become of age to work. But in such a case, 
where no defect in morals or competency exists, the needed 
income should be assured and should continue so long as expend- 
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iture of the income is not wasteful. For the overseers of the 
poor to give to one family about what they give to another, and 
to leave to half a dozen private agencies the task — for which 
■usually no one agency is responsible — of making up an ade- 
quate income, is to accept a loose principle of administration 
upon which no business firm, in its own aifairs, could exist. 
For the less worthy or incompetent families imcertain and 
irregular income may be a necessary goad to proper use of it. 
For worthy families an assured regular income, implying obli- 
gations to no group of individuals but only the obligation to the 
State of rearing their children wisely, may often be more of a 
stimulus to right living and to thrift than uncertainty would. 
Eelief by the overseers is, necessarily, granted as relief and 
not as a subsidy for children; as a means of- checking the bad 
effects of destitution, stage by stage, and helping the family to 
get along till the children can work, rather than as a construc- 
tive means of encouraging a standard of living already at- 
tained to continue, and insuring comfort during the years of 
the children's growing up. It is so difficult, generally, to teach 
a higher standard of living that the community should be glad 
to preserve it when once it is reached. For this condition not 
the overseers as individuals are to be condemned but the system 
and the fact that the scale of relief is so largely customary. 
Under the circumstances there is not so clear a calculation of 
aid for the needs of the family as there should be. 

Economic Situation of Widows and the Minimum Wage. 

The commissioners believe that despite the limited accuracy 
of some of their relief statistics further study of the relief 
given by charities is not necessary. They believe that a really 
worthy widow's family deserves exceptional treatment in a sense 
already approved in this State. One instance of an attempt 
to lift a class, not essentially demoralized, vet unable to earn a 
decent living, from a quasi-dependent condition is afforded in 
the minimum wage legislation. 

The Commission on Minimum Wages discovered a very small 
percentage, quite negligible, of the wage earners it investigated 
to be in receipt of charitable aid. Instead of recommending 
that all wage earners below a described standard of efficiency 
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and comfort should be aided by the poor authorities, and that 
all persons aided should be adequately benefited, the General 
Court provided the means whereby incomes should be otherwise 
increased. Indeed, the group thus provided for were persons 
far less commonly already recipients of charity than are the 
widows. 

Still more, the families studied by the Commission on Mini- 
mum Wages were commonly families in which father and mother 
and children were all working. " Women in general," that 
commission reported (page 17), " are working because of dire 
necessity, and in most cases the combined income of the family 
is not more than adequate to meet the family's cost of living." 
When in such a family the chief wage earner dies the family's 
income is much more than proportionally reduced. The widow, 
having previously worked, cannot be said to take the place of 
the husband ; at the same time, the administration of her house- 
hold becomes more complicated so that she is less fitted to take 
on additional work than if her husband were still alive. -^ 

Six or seven dollars per week was earned typically by an adult 
woman studied by the Commission on Minimum Wages in a 
family where there was also an adult male wage-earner. The 
same sum, from charity and wages together, was typically re- 
ported to us as received by a widow who must spend it on chil- 
dren as well as on herself. 

The Widow, though a Worker, cannot maintain a Family. 

The economic problem aided by the minimum wage law is 
characteristically that of the young person, usually unmarried, 
and contributing with others to the support of a family rather 
than maintaining one, — very frequently an immigrant, and in 
any case a member of a family whose standard of living has 
never been high. The widow, however, who is both mother and 
worker, is worse off economically, and often is the survivor 
of a family whose standard of living has been high. 

It has been argued that what brings widows to apply for aid 
is not the poverty induced by their circumstances but their 

■ The day nursery investigation, summarized in Part IV., showed that one-half the widows 
in question had been at work before their husbands died; also that in general (he widows' 
families were worse off financially than before the husbands' deaths. The data of this study 
are scarcely ample. 
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need of nonmaterial help. When the wife dies the widower 
continues able to earn as much as before; when the husband 
dies the family income is greatly reduced. Herein surely lies 
the explanation for the fact, everywhere revealed in charity sta- 
tistics, that several times as many widows apply for relief as 
do widowers.^ To this explanation it has been objected that 
nonmaterial needs are satisfied when the widower secures a sis- 
ter or other relative to live with his children; but it may as 
generally be true that the widow may secure such nonmaterial 
aid from relatives. It is also true that when widows make 
application to charitable societies, material aid, being needed, 
is given along with friendly aid. 

Yet her Wages cannot he raised hy Law. 

Could the problem of the widows be left to the Minimum 
Wage Commission ? That is a natural question if the widow is 
conceded to be a worker seeking to support a family, as she 
may honorably claim to be. The accepted theory of the mini- 
mum wage is that parasitic industries should cease to exist. In 
other words, the industry that cannot pay its workers enough 
to keep them in health and efficiency should be prevented from 
employing workers. 

Only 20 per cent, of the 1,312 widows reported to be earning 
an income by work are engaged in manufacturing (chiefly in 
factories). The great majority are engaged in personal and 
domestic service; they are charwomen, washerwomen and they 
do needlework. They are hired individually or in small 
groups ; they are not commonly hired for a considerable period ; 
one washerwoman may have a dozen employers in a month. 
They work much by the task, inside their own homes or outside. 
Rarely do they work for wages as factory operatives do. They 
cannot organize into trade unions ; yet as individual bargainers 
they are made, by their urgent needs, powerless. Legal regula- 
tion of pay for such persons not working collectively is next to 
impossible; enforcement perhaps quite impossible. 

But even if their earnings could be fixed at a higher rate by 

1 Among recent figures are those submitted to the late Immigration Commission by the 
charities of 43 cities chiefly in New England and the Middle States. Of widows' cases in a 
half year there were 9,372; of widowers' cases, 1,396. (Report of United States Immigration 
Commission, Vol. II., p. 130.) 
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legal arrangement, that rate — as the amounts now received m 
relief show — would have to be so much higher than the present 
rate that employers would hardly continue to employ them. 
In return for a lower rate paid to other persons employers 
would secure greater competence. Widows as a group are be- 
yond the aid of the minimum wage because their characteristic 
feature is not their occupation but their burden, and the burden 
varies with the number of children and changes with their 
ages, — to mention one chief cause of difference. 

Within any foreseeable time widows will have to be singled 
out of other groups in the population and their needs especially 
ministered to. Among classes of dependent persons, large 
numerically, they are alone in their characteristics: having a 
difficulty and disadvantage that endures for years, household 
responsibility that is heavy, and a self-effacing readiness to 
work. 

A Peoblem of Dependency identical with that teeated 

BY WOEKMEN^S COMPENSATION LaWS. 

A leading motive to the enactment of workmen's compensa- 
tion legislation in Massachusetts as in other States and coun- 
tries has been the desire to save from destitution the survivors 
of workmen killed while at work. As already pointed out, the 
law of 1911 did not originate provision, but only brought a 
more effective provision than before. ISTineteenth century 
changes in the common law made it possible for the survivors 
of a workman's family to sue for damages upon the workman's 
death. An employers' liability statute later greatly enlarged 
the survivors' chances of successful suit. The law of 1911 
almost abandoned the ancient common law principle of negli- 
gence, and quite assured the payment of compensation to sur- 
vivors. The interest of the workman's dependents, then, and 
not the sentiment that employers are to blame, inspired the 
new law. 

It is usual to explain this law in terms of industrial justice ; 
it is just that the industry should bear its burdens. In the end, 
however, not the impersonal industry but the citizens of the 
State, consumers of the goods made, are taxed. The tax is 
socially desirable because it is felt to be the means of maintain- 
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ing the survivors in greater efficiency and comfort than if they 
were left to take care of themselves. If decreased efficiency 
and comfort vpere to result, the tax would not be socially tol- 
erated. 

Whether a woman's husband dies in a factory explosion or of 
tuberculosis, her relation to the cause of death is substantially 
the same. She is not to blame, nor are her children. Some 
industrial accidents are preventable by better industrial man- 
agement; it is expected that the need of paying compensation 
will tend to reduce accidents. Similarly much illness is pre- 
ventable by better community management; the existence of a 
penalty should make for prevention. 

Oiie Principle of Treatment applicable to Both Problems. 

What may be more important, however, is the fact that 
whether a woman's husband dies in a factory explosion or of 
tuberculosis her economic plight is the same. Her husband's 
wages cease ; she must work for low wages to support her fam- 
ily. Indeed, in this Commonwealth her plight is worse if death 
is by disease. This is because exjjenses must often be met for 
prolonged illness, and especially because for many years death 
by accident has been followed by some payment of damages, 
though long awkwardly administered. Apparently because 
death by accident is dramatic and conspicuous it has first been 
the object of special social policy. 

The commission believes that if the workmen's compensation 
act is wise, then the existing system of dealing with widows 
through the poor-law must be unwise. So far as the latter 
group are concerned it is usual to think that the unfitness of 
the mother, for whatever reason, to manage her home is often 
such that the family instead of receiving money should be sep- 
arated; or that only very occasional or slight relief should be 
granted. It seems inevitable that if this is true where the 
husband dies of sickness it is equally true where the husband 
dies by accident. 

If it is true in the case of accident, then surely it is unwise 
to pay the accident pension whenever the mother is not a fit 
mother. The sooner the industry, and so the citizenry, is spared 
the need of maintaining such families the better, whatever may 
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be tbought of industrial justice. The connnission believes that 
separation is sometimes desirable, and that relief should often 
fluctuate or be sparing, but it believes most of all that the ques- 
tion of what treatment is best is too complicated, too seriously 
in need of expert examination and judgment, to be left to the 
overseers of the poor and the private agencies indiscriminately ; 
and it believes that worthy families can be more suitably aided 
than by present methods. 

Summary of this Argument foe a Changed Status of 
Indigent Widows' Families. 
Most indigent widows seek to earn by work the support of 
their families, and as such they should consistently be judged 
from the same standpoint as are the women and minors dealt 
with by the minimum wage legislation. That legislation rests 
on the principle that no industry should be parasitic, but, if 
carried on, should pay wages sufficient for decent living. Many 
hundreds of earning widows are unable to support their fami- 
lies, yet very few of them could be reached by minimum wage 
provision. Probably if they could be reached, and much higher 
wages fixed, most would have to be discharged as not worth the 
higher minimum to their employers. Meanwhile the State re- 
stricts the labor of their children, demanding that they go to 
school. Widows, evidently, cannot be rigidly regarded from 
an industrial standpoint. Their misfortune has made them 
dependents. But dependents are of various classes and many 
degrees of culpability. One class of dependents standing in an 
honorable position in the State are in an almost identical case 
with the widows in question. The situation of dependents of 
men killed by industrial accidents, a situation for which the 
dependents are not to blame, is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of these widows; the situation of no other large group of 
dependents is so similar. Though such dependents had for 
many years been provided for, their position was still further, 
indeed greatly, improved by legislation in 1911. Consistently, 
widows through death of husbands by disease or other nonindus- 
trial cause should be dealt with by a similar principle. Such 
widows deserve an utterly different kind of treatment from that 
accorded to the lazy and shiftless, the victims of drink, gam- 
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bling or other dissipation, or persons in transitory or emer- 
gency destitution. The commission does not believe that the 
same persons who administer the general poor-law should alone 
determine the aid for worthy widows. Administration of such 
aid is sufficiently complicated, difficult and frequent to deserve 
separate expert care. 

The New Status peoposed. 

By the workmen's compensation law aid is given to survivors 
upon certain fixed terms and vidthout reference to the character 
of the recipients. The commission believes, in regard to the 
widows in its study, that the best interests of the State co\ild be 
more successfully served by a different disposition. It believes 
that the widow without children or with children gro'wn up is 
in a situation that she can generally manage. It believes that 
aid should be given only where there are young children in a 
good family, and then only in respect of them. 

The commission rejects the principle of payment by way of 
indemnity for loss. It proposes the principle of payment by 
way of subsidy for the rearing of children. The terms " pen- 
sion," " indemnity " and " compensation " are irrelevant, but 
the term " subsidy " implies that a condition exists which, 
aided, will result in positive good for the State. Subsidy 
makes it feasible that children should stay with their worthy 
mothers in the most normal relation still possible when the 
father has been removed by death. It is intended not primarily 
for those with least adequate incomes under the present system 
of aid, but for the fit and worthy poor. What a good mother 
can do for her own children no other woman can do, and no 
different device can do. In her task she deserves all honorable 
aid, and if the attempt to earn a living by hard work and 
inadequate pay seriously interferes with her task, then she 
should not be encouraged to such work. A life less hedged 
about with uncertainty; better food, clothing and shelter; 
proper schooling and recreation; in other words, a fitting for 
the tasks of adult life, — such things, incidentally bringing 
comfort to the mother, should amply reward the State that 
made them possible. A wholesome family life, maintained 
when children are young — to mention only one possible conse- 
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quence — would more probably insure filial interest in the 
mother when the children had grown up. 

The commission believes that no aid should be given, except 
under the poor-law and by private societies, to widows unfit to 
spend money for the improvement of their families. Aid may 
have to be given them hesitatingly, without assurance, and 
under abundant supervision. When even then family life is 
not really maintained, separation of the children may be re- 
sorted to as being genuinely in their interests. Whether it is 
then best that they be boarded out or placed in institutions 
must depend on a variety of circumstances. 

It seems not undesirable to create in the community a dis- 
tinction between subsidy and relief. The family receiving the 
former may desire to live up to the special confidence reposed 
in it. Its income is regular and adequate. Supervision is less 
frequent than with other families. Detection of real misuse of 
the subsidy compels its cessation and reduces the family to the 
position of the incompetent poor. On the other hand, a family 
declared ineligible for subsidy may often, through the friendly 
oifices of philanthropic societies, be trained to later eligibility. 

Legislation Elsewheee. 

American schemes for special treatment of widows are essen- 
tially of two types. One, in vogue in part of California, secures 
public funds for private societies, which administer a pension. 
With the general condemnation of such a financial principle 
the commission agrees. Its existence in California rests on 
peculiar circumstances. 

The other type of provision lodges in the juvenile court the 
function of pensioning. Hastily instituted at Chicago, this 
type has become the model for many bills, sometimes laws, in 
other States. The juvenile court seems to be chosen for admin- 
istration because it is a very conspicuous public body dealing 
with children. However, its peculiar and expert dealings are 
with delinquent or wayv.-ard children and their reform. In 
Chicago the judge, recognizing the difficulties of his new task, 
called to his aid representatives of various charities as an expert 
advisory body. They ai-e certainly the saving feature of the 
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Chicago plan. As they are extra-legal the next judge may not 
ask their aid. Supervision by probation officers — at their best 
not persons versed in the problems of dependency — has been 
very defective. It is to be hoped that the example of Chicago 
will not be followed in this Commonwealth. 

Germany and France have applied methods of compulsory 
insurance to their problem. The beginnings of the German 
scheme, considerably the more important of the two, go back 
to 1889, when the invalidity insurance law was enacted. Pre- 
miums are collected in equal amounts from employers and 
workmen; to the pension paid periodically to survivors the 
State adds a sum. It appears that this incidental branch of the 
social insurance system has worked with less adequacy than 
other parts ; payments under it are likely again to be increased. 
Payments are made to unfit mothers as well as to fit. 

Denmark is the only country which has planned to deal spe- 
cifically with the widows' problem. Bills passed both houses 
of Parliament in 1912, ordering outright payments to widows 
with children. Administration would be both State and local. 

Legislation eecommended. 

It has been objected by some persons consulted that the re- 
ports received from agencies are not really evidence of inade- 
quate relief because prepared by officials with different stand- 
ards. It is, indeed, true, as the investigations show, that much 
difference of standard exists. The conclusion can scarcely be 
that the present system works well. One important reason for 
the desirability of new legislation is the need of getting an 
authority with a uniform standard, an expert standard, neither 
too high nor too low. 

Because of the many different circumstances of widows' fam- 
ilies, the considerable period of time for which aid should be 
planned, and the difficulty of applying an adequate standard 
of subsidy, the commission believes that all applications for 
subsidy should be judged by a single body of persons with 
expert assistants. One person should not have complete author- 
ity in decision. Many applications will have to be judged. ISTo 
existing organization in the State seems prepared to superadd 
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the task to its own duties. The commission therefore recom- 
mends that a small unpaid body of persons be appointed to act 
in relation to the State Board of Charity. 

Such a board would award a subsidy only after detailed 
information had been secured and found to warrant a subsidy. 
ISTo other body or person would have the power of award. Ap- 
plications could be made to it from any source, commonly the 
overseers of the poor. With these officials various forms of 
co-operation could be developed. They could disburse all pay- 
ments and report to the board any circumstances that would 
warrant a decrease of subsidy. Recipients of the subsidy would 
be visited from time to time, and if conditions were found to 
indicate that the subsidy was not being employed to the chil- 
dren's benefit it would be withdravra. Work done by the over- 
seers would be supervised by the board. The expense of the 
subsidy should chiefly be borne locally, the State contributing 
a proportion, however. For this purpose an appropriation, an- 
nually approved by the State Board of Charity, should be 
granted by the General Court. The widow's family should not 
be held to be paupers. ]^o relatives except those so bound by 
law shoTild be asked to contribute to the support of her family. 
In the case of widows not already in receipt of cash aid from 
private societies no attempt should be made to secure from such 
sources a part of the subsidy. 

ROBERT E. FOERSTER. 

CLARA CAHILL PARK. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 



I am fully in accord with the desire of the commission to 
adequately assist widowed mothers with dependent children, 
but I cannot agree to the suggestions for accomplishing this 
purpose contained in the report of my two associates. 

For almost twenty years, as a member of one of the impor- 
tant relief-giving societies in the city of Boston, I have been 
in close contact with the homes of dependent families, and in 
no instance, to my knowledge, has a family been separated be- 
cause of insufficient income only. Those of us who have had 
the privilege of visiting the poor in their own homes come in 
closer contact with the problem this commission was appointed 
to investigate than others whose knowledge is obtained from 
books and figures. 

It is impossible to make written classifications of dependent 
families, as the human element in each is different, and whereas 
one widowed mother with three children might live in a fairly 
comfortable manner on $9 per week, another woman with the 
same number of children and income could not make both ends 
meet. 

Massachusetts is different from most other States in the 
Union in her methods of relief, and her laws for care of the 
poor are broad enough, if properly applied, to provide ade- 
quately for all classes, — widows, widowers, mothers with sick 
husbands, etc. We need no new legislation entailing increased 
expense to the Commonwealth, but a liberal interpretation of 
our existing statutes and a realization on the part of our differ- 
ent communities that those who are elected or appointed to 
serve them as overseers of the poor are not selected because of 
their ability to keep the tax rate down, but because of their 
ability to do what is best for those who, through no fault of their 
own, have become dependent upon pi;blic charity. 
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I am unable to accept the facts as presented by the majority 
of the commission based upon the reports received from various 
public and private agencies. These reports, made by different 
persons with varying standards, are to my mind wholly unre- 
liable. 

I have made a study of 100 cases reported to the commission, 
and found the facts in such cases totally at variance with the 
reports. My inability to accept the results obtained by the 
commission from these reports forces me to disagree with the 
conclusions of the majority. 

DAVID F. TILLEY. 
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BILL OF THE COMMISSION. 



An Act to provide Subsidies fob Children or Indigent Widows. 

Section 1. There shall be appointed by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the council, a commission of five persons, two of whom 
shall be women, to be called the commission on subsidies for the children 
of widows, who shall serve without pay. The terms of those first ap- 
pointed shall be, respectively, one, two, three, four and five years. The 
terms of their successors shall be five years. They shall have authority 
to order payments, to be called subsidies, to be made by the overseers 
of the poor in all cities and towns of the commonwealth to indigent 
widowed mothers, who have the care of their minor children and who 
may be living in the respective cities and towns. Such mothers and 
their children shall not, however, in consequence of such aid, be re- 
garded as paupers. Widows not citizens of the commonwealth shall not 
be eligible to receive subsidies. 

Section 2. Whenever application for subsidy is made to the com- 
mission they shall cause to be made a detailed study of the circum- 
stances of the family, and if it shall appear that the mother is indigent 
and is worthy and is capable of expending money for the true interests 
of the children, and that the members of the household and the sur- 
roundings of the home are such as make maintenance of the home desir- 
able, they shall order the payment of subsidy to her at regular intervals 
in such amounts as may be deemed requisite to meet a suitable standard 
of living. But before subsidy shall be granted demand shall be made of 
relatives bound by law to aid the family; no other relatives, however, 
shall be asked to contribute a part of the subsidy, nor shall contributions 
of parts be sought by the overseers or the commission from private 
societies. It shall be the duty of the overseers in all towns and cities to 
make application for subsidy for worthy indigent widows of whose 
eases they have knowledge, but the commission shall also consider cases 
reported from other sources. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the overseers of the poor to dis- 
burse the subsidy determined upon and to visit the family at least once 
in every four months to learn if the subsidy is used for the proper 
maintenance of the home. If upon their report it shall appear to the 
commission that the subsidy is not properly expended, the commission 
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may order the reduction or termination of the subsidy. Death of a 
child or its attainment of years and of a condition that permit earning 
shall likewise be occasion for the reduction or termination of the sub- 
sidy. At periodical intervals to be fixed by the commission full reports 
of visits made by the overseers in fulfilment of the provisions of this law 
shall be filed by them with the commission. 

Section 4. Special field agents shall be employed by the commission 
to supply information desired as a basis for awarding subsidy or alter- 
ing the amount of subsidy. They shall not be chosen under the civil 
service rules. 

Section 5. In respect of families in receipt of subsidy who have no 
settlement, the overseers shall be reimbursed by the state board of 
charity for two thirds of the amount of the subsidy. In respect of all 
families in receipt of subsidy the overseers shall be reimbursed from 
the treasury of the commonwealth for one third of the amount of the 
subsidy. 

Section 6. For the purpose of reimbursing the overseers as described 
there shaU be appropriated for the commission from the treasury of the 
commonwealth the sum of fifty thousand dollars for the operations of 
the first year. In subsequent years the sums required shall first be 
reviewed by the state board of charity. Suitable offices shall be pro- 
vided for the commission, and an appropriation of ten thousand dollars 
is hereby made for the year nineteen hundred and thirteen for expenses 
of administration. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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INVESTIGATOR'S REPORT. 



To the Commission on the Support of Dependent Minor Children of 
Widowed Mothers. 

I herewith submit the report of the investigation concerning 
the care of dependent minor children of widowed mothers in 
this Commonwealth. 

To the many charitable agencies which furnished the infor- 
mation requested, thanks are hereby gladly expressed. 

Eespectfully, 

EALPH E. HEILMAIST, 
Investigator for the Commission. 
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REPORT. 



INTRODUCTION -MASSACHUSETTS METHODS OF HELP- 
ING WIDOWED MOTHERS WITH DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN. 
The widowed mother in Massachusetts, who has children 
dependent upon her for support and who finds herself finan- 
cially unable to provide for them, finds several courses of pro- 
cedure open to her. She may apply for assistance to a relief- 
giving agency, either public or private. In most of the rural 
communities the only organized agency giving regular " out- 
door " relief {i.e., relief in the home of the applicant) to which 
she can apply is the overseers of the poor. To the overseers 
she may appeal under section 1, chapter 81, Revised Laws,' 
which requires every city and town to relieve all poor and indi- 
gent persons having legal settlement therein. The amount of 
relief which the local overseers may give to such an applicant 
is not limited by law, but is rather governed by local tradition 
and usages. If she has a settlement in the town in which she 
resides the expense of the relief given by the overseers is borne 
by that town. If the widow possesses no settlement in the 
State, the overseers of the poor in the town in which she re- 
sides may give her relief under section 21, chapter 81, Revised 
Laws, which provides that those in need of relief and not pos- 
sessing a settlement may be aided by the overseers of the tovm 
in which the party resides, the town to be reimbursed by the 
State. Until 1912 the amounts which could be given under 
such circumstances could not exceed $2 per week per family 
from May to September, and $3 per week during the other 
months, but under an amendment passed in 1912 the State 
Board of Charity was given power to approve payments in 
excess of the above amounts, where, in its judgment, the cir- 

' " Every city and town shall relieve and sxipport the poor and indigent persons lawfully 
settled therein whenever they stand in need thereof." 
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cumstances were such as to warrant it. If the widow resides 
in one town and has her settlement in another, she will be 
aided by the overseers in her place of residence, who may col- 
lect therefor from the overseers in her place of settlement. 
These provisions are those, which, in general, govern the grant- 
ing of public relief in the home, not only to widowed mothers 
but to all the destitute of the Commonwealth. In most of the 
urban communities there are in addition to the overseers of the 
poor many organized private charities and relief-giving so- 
cieties to which such a woman may apply. Sometimes the re- 
lief granted by these private societies is merely supplementary 
to that given by the overseers. Sometimes it is sufficient in 
amount to enable the widow to get along without seeking public 
relief at all. 

iSTot all of these agencies, however, give relief sufficient in 
amount to enable a widowed mother to keep a family of children 
with her in the home. If the aid given is insufficient to ac- 
complish this purpose the mother may apply to one of the 
child-placing agencies of the State to assume charge of her 
children. Such agencies are both public and private. The 
private societies, of which there is a considerable number, pro- 
vide for children both by placing them out in families and by 
caring for them in institutions. They take largely only those 
cases where some assistance will be received from relatives, or 
where reunion of the family seems both desirable and probable, 
referring other applications to the public authorities, i.e.^ either 
the local overseers or the State Board of Charity. 

The overseers throughout the State care for children in alms- 
houses and by placing out ; children over two years of age — 
or if the mother is an inmate children over five years of age 
— may not be cared for in almshouses, except " State pauper " 
children and those who are defective mentally or physically 
(section 7, chapter 81, Eevised Laws; Acts of 1905, chapter 
303).^ The other children (except the feeble) are placed out 
to board by the overseers, this procedure being under section 

^ " No such child who would be cared for as provided in section five without inordinate expense 
shall be retained in an almshouse unless he is a state pauper, or an idiot, or othen^'ise so defective 
in body or mind as to make his retention in an almshouse desirable, or unless he is under the age 
of five years, and his mother is an inmate thereof, and a suitable person to aid in taking care of 
him." 
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5, chapter 81, Revised Laws (amended, 1905, chapter 303),^ 
which requires all overseers to place every pauper child in 
their charge over two years of age in a "-respectable family in 
the Commonwealth." A representative of the overseers is re- 
quired to visit all such children at least once every three 
months, and a representative of the 'State Board of Charity 
must visit all such children once a year. The local authorities 
reported to the State Board of Charity 231 dependent children 
in almshouses in 1911 and Y28 dependent children outside of 
almshouses, provided for in families and asylums. How many 
of these were widows' children is impossible to state. 

But if the local overseers wish, because they have not a suit- 
able home or for other reasons, they may request the State 
Board of Charity to take charge of the child, under section 36 
of chapter 83, Revised Laws^ (amended, 1905, chapter 490), 
which authorizes the Board at its discretion to provide for the 
maintenance of dependent children under twenty-one years of 
age on the application of parents, guardians, friends or over- 
seers. Every such application is carefully investigated, and 
one of two things results: either the child is accepted by the 
State Board or other resources for its care are developed. 
Children accepted by the State Board of Charity at the request 
of a board of overseers are ordinarily boarded out in a private 
family, the State Board being reimbursed by the overseers in 
the place of settlement; or under this law the mother may di- 
rectly ask the State Board of Charity to take the child to be 
placed out. If a child has no settlement it must be provided 
for by the State Board of Charity rather than by any body of 
local overseers. At the close of 1911 the State Board had 1,828 
dependent children in its charge, 261 of whom were received 
during the year. How many of these were widows' children it 
is impossible to state. 

Furthermore, under certain circumstances children may be 

1 "In every city and town the overseera shall place every pauper child, who is in their charge 
and ia over two years of age, in a respectable family of the commonwealth or in an asylum therein, 
to be eitner supported by the city or town according to the laws relative to the support of the poor, 
until they can be otherwise cared for. The overseers, personally, or by agent, shall visit such 
child at least once in three months and make all needful inquiries as to his treatment and welfare.'* 

* "The state board of charity may, in its discretion, upon the written application of the parent, 
or guardian, or if there is no parent or guardian, of a friend of a child under the age of twenty-one 
years, who is dependent upon public charity, or upon written application of the overseers of the 
poor of the city or town in which such child is found, provide for his maintenance." 
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taken from a mother and committed to the State Board of 
Charity or the local overseers as " neglected " children. This 
procedure is under chapter 181, Acts of 1909/ which provides 
for the commitment to the State Board of Charity, or, in the 
case of children -ndth a settlement, to the local overseers, if 
they so request, of any child under sixteen years, v^ho, " by 
reason of orphanage or of the neglect, crime, cruelty, insanity 
or drunkenness, or other vice of its parents, is growing up with- 
out education or without salutary control, or without proper 
physical care, or in circumstances exposing him to lead an 
idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity." 
During 1911 there were 381 children committed to the State 
Board as " neglected." In all there were 2,760 neglected chil- 
dren in custody of the Board during the same year. 

The amounts paid for board for the children placed out by 
these public and private agencies vary. Often the private so- 
cieties place children out without paying board, when people 
are willing to receive them upon such conditions. When board 
is paid the amount seems generally to be $2 or $2.50 per week. 
The amounts paid by the local overseers vary from $1 to $5 
per week. The State Board of Charity usually pays $2 per 
week board for its children placed out, between the ages of 
three and fourteen, with an additional allowance of 50 cents 
per week for clothing. In special cases this rate is exceeded. 
For children under three the amount paid is $2.75 per week. 
Some children are also placed out by the State Board without 
any payment whatever being made. For children over fourteen 
a special arrangement is usually made, they being generally 
expected to earn a part or all of their board by making them- 

1 "A police, district or municipal court or a trial justice, upon a complaint made by any person 
that any child under sixteen years of age within its or his jurisdiction, by reason of orphanage or 
of the neglect, crime, cruelty, insanity or drunkenness, or other vice of its parents, is growing up 
without education or without salutary control, or without proper physical care, or in circumstances 
exposing him to lead an idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity, may issue a 
precept to bring such child before said court or trial justice, and shall issue a notice to the state 
board of charity and shall also issue a summons requiring the board or person to whom such notice 
or summons is directed to appear before said court or trial justice at the time and place stated in 
the notice and summons, to show cause why such child should not be committed to the state 
board of charity, or be otherwise provided for. Such sxmimons shall be issued to at least one of the 
parents of the child, if either of them is known to reside within the commonwealth, and, if after 
reasonable search no such parent can be found within the commonwealth, then to its lawful 
guardian, iffthere is one known to be so resident, and if not, then to the person with whom such 
child last resided, if known; if there be no father, mother, guardian, or person as aforesaid, to 
some suitable person to act in behalf of such child," 
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selves useful in the homes in which they are placed. But for 
children over fourteen, where health or training requires it, 
board is frequently paid. 

In the case of children having settlement in Boston the 
method of procedure is somewhat different from that outlined 
above. The public agency dealing with such cases is the Chil- 
dren's Institutions Department of the city of Boston. This 
agency also cares for dependent children entirely by the " plac- 
ing-out " method. 
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Part I. 



SEPARATION OF CHILDREN FROM THEIR WIDOWED 

MOTHERS. 

Chapter 1. The Causes of Separation. 

Section 1. Method of Investigation. 
- Why are widowed mothers and their children separated? 
It is claimed that in some States many widowed mothers find 
it necessary to give up their children because of poverty. On 
the other hand, it has been claimed that in many sections in 
Massachusetts this is not the case; that deserving mothers, left 
widows with children dependent upon them for support, are 
adequately provided for by the relief-giving agencies, public 
and private, and enabled to maintain their families without 
separation ; that children taken from their mothers by children's 
agencies are generally taken because of immorality or unfitness 
on the part of the mothers. 

In order to ascertain the reasons necessitating the separa- 
tion of such mothers and children in the State, the various 
child-helping agencies of the Commonwealth, public and pri- 
vate, were asked for certain information. Each of these so- 
cieties was asked to indicate the number of widows' children 
in its care and under its supervision at any time between Jan. 
1 and July 1, 1912, and the causes of removal of the child 
from its mother. The first half year of 1912 was taken as the 
basis of this investigation, as being presumably a typical six 
months' period. It should be carefully noted, however, that 
the reports include not only the children taken from their 
mothers during this period, but also all those who may have 
been taken previously, but who continued to be in charge of the 
agencies during this period. The causes as submitted to the 
agencies were arranged as follows : — 

1. Delinquency, bad conduct or unmanageability of child. 
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2. Bad character of mother (immorality, drunkenness, drug 
habit, etc.). 

3. Other unfitness of mother (cruelty, neglect, feeble-minded- 
ness, etc.). 

4. Illness of child. 

5. Illness of mother. 

6. Insufficient income of mother. 

7. Mother's absence from home at work. 

8. Other causes. 

Cause No. 1 was intended to include not only cases in which 
the child was actually an offender against the law, but those 
cases in which, because of the child's constant bad conduct and 
unmanageability, it was accepted by a children's society, pre- 
sumably with the purpose of improving the child. 

Under cause No. 2 the agencies were instructed to include 
not only improper sexual relations, but any especial character 
defect; e.g., drunkenness, drug habit, gambling, etc., which 
might render the mother an improper custodian for her child. 

Under cause No. 3 were included all those unfitnesses in the 
mother, which, while not typically vices, nevertheless render 
her unfit to perform properly the functions of a mother; e.g., 
feeble-mindedness, general incompetence, cruelty, neglect, etc. 
Epilepsy and insanity were also included under this classifi- 
cation rather than under " illness of mother," since, in such 
cases, the illness is plainly of such a nature as to unfit a mother 
for the responsibility of caring for the children. 

Under cause No. 4 were included not only those cases where 
the mother was so seriously ill that she was unable to work, but 
also those in which there was present a general condition of 
poor health and physical inefficiency. Likewise, cause No. 5 
included not only cases of serious sickness on the part of chil- 
dren, but also cases of general poor health. 

Cause No. 6 included the cases in which the reason for re- 
moval was the lack of sufficient income on the part of the 
mother to provide for the child. In such cases the lack of ade- 
quate income may have been due to lack of available work, lack 
of physical strength to work, lack of sufficiently remunerative 
work or to other reasons. 

Cause No. 7 is of quite a different kind, and includes only 
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those cases in which the mother had work, but in which the 
work caused a constant absence from the child and home, and 
therefore prevented the mother from properly looking after the 
child. 

Cause No. 8 was intended to include cases in which the child 
was taken from its mother for any reason other than those 
listed. Such cases proved exceedingly rare. 

Section 2. Scope of the Iitvestigation. 

The public agencies of the State which care for dependent 
children are (a) the State Board of Charity, (b) the local 
boards of overseers of the poor and (c) the Trustees for Chil- 
dren of the City of Boston. The conditions imder which these 
three agencies care for dependent children of widows are stated 
in full in Part I. 

The State Board of Charity confined its returns to the chil- 
dren of widowed mothers who had come to it at some time 
since Dec. 1, 1907, inasmuch as the investigating department, 
organized Oct. 1, 1907, was not in eifective operation until Dec. 
1, 1907. The children reported upon, therefore, are children 
accepted between Dec. 1, 1907, and July 1, 1912, and in charge 
of the State Board of Charity at some time during the first six 
months of 1912. 

The Trustees for Children of the City of Boston complied 
with the request. But very few boards of overseers were found 
to have in their charge widows' children separated from their 
mothers. The few towns in which the overseers reported hav- 
ing such eases were the following. In each case the informa- 
tion requested was furnished by the overseers. 

Boston. Milton. 

Brockton. Montague. 

Cambridge. Orleans. 

Dartmouth. Randolph. 

Fairhaven. Westborough. 

As pointed out in the introduction there are a large number 
of private child-aiding agencies in the State, both denomina- 
tional and undenominational, and operating both by the institu- 
tional and placing-out methods. The private societies included 
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in this investigation were the ordinary child-helping societies 
which do not concern themselves exclusively with children of 
any particular kind. 

~No societies were included in this investigation which deal 
primarily with abnormal children such as the wayward and 
the deformed. Therefore, all institutions for delinquents, crip- 
ples and the physicially defective were excluded. All societies 
whose primary purpose is the protection of children, as, for 
example, societies for prevention of cruelty or neglect, were 
likewise excluded, inasmuch as such children are generally 
taken through the courts. Societies which confine their work 
to taking children for temporary care only, as for example, 
country vacations or treatment while sick, have likewise not 
been included, inasmuch as such separations are purely tem- 
porary. However, the societies which were included reported 
a very few cases as having been taken for temporary care only, 
but the number of such cases was practically negligible. So- 
cieties dealing with widows and children by getting the mothers 
emplojTnent in the country or elsewhere, under such circum- 
stances that she may retain the child with her, have not been 
included. In other words, this investigation rests upon infor- 
mation obtained from the ordinary child-helping and child- 
placing societies, which deal with normal children of widows, 
among others, and which care for such children by taking them 
more or less permanently from the mother. Cases in which it 
was reported that the father had died since the societies had 
taken the child were not included, since, at the time of the 
separation, the agency did not actually separate a widow and 
child. Those cases in which it was reported that the father 
had deserted were excluded, although in some cases he had 
not been heard from for years ; as were also those cases in 
which it was reported that the mothers were residents oiP States 
other than Massachusetts when the child was taken. 

The societies from whom information was requested, to- 
gether with the results of the requests made, are indicated in 
Table No. 1. This list includes the incorporated societies in 
the Commonwealth and all the knovsm un-incorporated ones 
which deal, or which might deal, with children of the kind men- 
tioned. " No reply " indicates that the society failed to reply 
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to the requests made for information; 
that the society had no widows' children in its charge during 
the period in question ; " information furnished " indicates that 
the society had widows' children in its care and furnished the 
information regarding them ; " records reported inadequate " 
indicates that the society failed to comply with the request be- 
cause of absence of complete records and information concern- 
ing the children in its charge. 



Table No. 1. — Child-placing Societies from which Information 
requested and Results of Such Requests. 









Infor- 


Records 


Society. 


No 


No 


mation 


reported 
Inade- 


Reply. 


Cases. 


fur- 








nished. 


quate. 


Atjburn: — 










New England French American Home, . 


X 








Avon: — 










Lutheran Orphans' Home, 






X 




Boston: — 










Children's Aid Society, . 






X 




Children's Friend Society, 






X 




Children's Mission, . 






X 




Catholic Charitable Bureau 






X 




Church Home for Orphans and Destitute Children, 






X 




Daly Industrial School (Dorchester), 




X 






Fathers' and Mothers' Club, . 




X 






Home for Destitute Jewish Children, 






X 




Home for Destitute Catholic Children, 








X 


House of the Angel Guardian, 








X 


Hunt Asylum for Destitute Children, 




X 






Industrial School for Girls, 






X 




Martin Luther Orphanage, 






X 




North End Mission, 






X 




Nickerson Home, 






X 




New England Home for Little Wanderers, ^ 






X 




Society for the Care of Girls, . 






X 




St. Mary's Infant Asylum, 2 










St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, 






X 




State Board of Charity, 






X 




Trustees for Children, 






X 




Volunteers of America, 








X 


Cambridge: — 








Avon Home, 




X 




Fail River: — t 








Children's Home, • : 




X 




St. Joseph's Orphanage, 2 ■! 








St. Vincent's Orphanage, 




X 




Fitchbueg: — 








Union Aid Home for Children, . j 




X 




Greenwich Village: — 










Hillside School, 






X 




Haverhill: — 










Children's Aid Society, 




X 






Lawrence: — 










Arlington Day Nursery, 






X 




Incorporate Protectory of Mary Immaculate, 


X 









1 Rettirns confined to children accepted between July 1, 1911, and July 1, 1912. 

2 Information partially furnished. 
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Table No. 1. —CMd-ptocMigf Societies from which Information was 
requested and Results of Such Requests. — Concluded. 



Society. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Records 
reported 
inade- 
quate. 


LONGMEADOW: — 

Doane Orphanage, 






X 




Lowell: — 
Ayer Home, 
Children's Home, 
Faith Home, 
Humane Society, 
Orph^linat Franco-American, 
Theodore Edson Home, . 
St. Peter's Orphan Asylum, 


X 
X 


X 


X 

X 

X 
X 




Lyxx: — 
Columbus Guild, 


X 








Millbury: — 
St. Joseph's Industrial School for Boys, . 


X 








Nantucket: — 
Children's Aid Society, 




X 






New Bedford: — 
Children's Aid Society, 
St. Mary's Home, 


X 




X 




Newton: — 
Rebecca Pomroy Newton Home for Orphan Girls, 
Working Boys' Home, 






X 


X 


Salem; — 
City Orphans' Asylum, 






X 




Somerville: — 
Children's Home and Day Nursery, 






X 




South Lee: — 
Ascension Farm School, 


X 








Springfield: — 
Hampden County Children's Aid Association, 






X 




Westfield: — 
Shurtleff Mission, 


X 








Wobuhn: — 
Winning Home, 


X 








Worcester: — 
Children's Friend Society, 
St. Anne's French Canadian Orphanage,^ 
Temporary Home and Day Nursery, 




X 


X 





Information received too late to use in report. 
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Section 3. The Disteibution of Causes. 
Table ISTo". 2 shows the catises of removal from widowed 
mothers of the 754 children reported. The total number of 
causes given is 1,246. This niimber is larger than the niunber 
of children because of the fact that often a child was reported 
taken, not on account of one cause, but of a combination of two, 
three or more causes. For example, vmfitness of mother is 
given as a cause in 200 cases. This does not mean that 200 



children were taken from their mothers because of mother's 
unfitness alone, but rather that for each of these 200 children 
the unfitness of the mother was one of the causes which led 
the agency to accept the child, although in some cases unfitness 
of the mother may have been accompanied by insufficient earn- 
ings as a cause, in other cases by illness of the child or by 
other causes. This table, therefore, does not indicate the num- 
ber of children removed from mothers exclusively for one par- 
ticular cause ; it indicates the number of removals in which 
each cause was present alone or as a factor, and therefore 
serves to indicate the relative importance of the different causes. 
The causes, as arranged in their order of frequency, are as 
follows : — 

1. Insufficient income of mother, 333 

2. Mother's absence from home at work, 260 

3. Unfitness of mother, 200 

4. Immorality of mother, 185 

5. Illness of mother, 128 

6. Bad conduct of child 49 

7. Illness of child, 50 ' 

8. Other causes, 41 

Total causes, representing 754 children, .... 1,246 
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Section 4. Povektt. 
" Insufficient income of mother " and " mother's absence 
from home at work," are the two largest groups of causes, and 
together constitute nearly 50 per cent, of the total number. 
These two causes of separation were often reported for the 
same child, hut many times they did not accompany each other. 
Where the two causes were reported for the same child the 
inference is that the mother was compelled to absent herself 
from the child in order to go out to work, and that in spite of 
so doing her earnings were insufficient to care for the child. 
Where " insufficient income of mother " alone was reported it 
might be that the work which the mother was doing, if any, was 
not outside the home, but did not enable her to earn enough to 
support the child. In cases where "mother's absence from 
home at work " was reported as the only cause it might be that 
the mother could actually earn siiificient to support the child, 
but that she had to leave the child regularly without care in 
order to do so. 

SECTioisr 5. Illness. 

" Illness of child " and " illness of mother " together appear 
178 times. It is obvious that these, as causes of separation, are 
also largely due to poverty, although to just what extent it is 
impossible to state. There are, no doubt, some circumstances 
under which the sickness of child or the sickness of mother are 
sufficient reasons for separation, as, for example, when the 
sickness is tuberculosis, needing sanatorium treatment. But 
many of these separations were not of this kind, being, rather, 
on account of " delicate child," " poor health of mother," etc. 
But the fact that a child may be delicate is not regarded as a 
reason for separation from its parents in the homes of the 
more prosperous. 'Nor is the fact that the mother is not strong 
physically ordinarily regarded in such circles as a reason why 
she should not live with her children. 

In one sense, it cannot be said that separations of mother 
and children on account of sickness are due to poverty, since 
often probably such a family would be able to get along with- 
out assistance were it not for the presence of illness; but in 
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another sense it may well be held that many such separations, 
though ostensibly because of sickness, are in reality due to 
poverty, inasmuch as even with the sickness present the fam- 
ilies would remain intact and would not need assistance if their 
means were more ample. It is further true, no doubt, that a 
portion of the sickness reported was brought about by previous 
poverty. How many of these mothers broke down because of 
carrying an economic burden greater than their strength it is 
impossible to state. In a large number of cases where the ill- 
ness of the mother was reported as a cause for taking the child 
it was also indicated that the mother had been working out 
previously. Likewise, it is not improbable that many of the 
children reported ill or delicate were in that condition because 
of undernourishment, lack of proper food, of proper care, of 
proper clothing, underwear and footwear, due to the poverty 
of their mothers. It needs no demonstration that much sick- 
ness, though not all, is due to conditions such as those here men- 
tioned. 

Section 6. Misconduct. 

Although no purely reformatory children's agencies were in- 
cluded in these investigations, it was found that the agencies 
included had taken a number of bad children. Bad conduct, 
unmanageability or delinquency of child appeared as a cause 
49 times. It is a significant fact that in many of these cases 
the mother had been leaving the home regularly to work out. 
The probabilities that a child would become wayward would 
seem to be greatly increased under such circumstances. 

" Immorality of mother " was reported 185 times. What 
proportion of these cases represents sexual wrongdoing; what 
proportion, drunkenness; what proportion, gambling, drug 
habit, etc., it is impossible to state, as the agencies were not 
requested thus to differentiate or describe in detail the char- 
acter defect which rendered the mother an improper person to 
rear her child. 

Section 7. Unfitness of Mother. 
This cause appeared 200 times. This general classification 
included those cases where the cause of removal was a condi- 
tion or trait on the part of the mother, which, while not to be 
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regarded as a vice, yet rendered the mother unfit to rear her 
offsp'ring properly as, for example, cruelty, neglect, feeble-mind- 
edness, insanity. It included a considerable number of cases 
in which the allegation made by the agencies was that the 
mother was generally shiftless, inefficient, incompetent to keep 
a home, etc. It included a considerable number reported as 
taken on account of neglect. It is not unliliely that in some of 
these cases the neglect was not due to the intention, or to the 
inherent unfitness of the mother, but to the necessity, on her 
part, of supporting the family, which naturally included con- 
siderable absence from the children and neglect of their needs. 
It is not probable, however, that there were many such cases 
included under this classification, and it can be conceded that, 
on the whole, the group of children taken for this cause were 
probably better oif with the children's agencies than they would 
have been with their mothers. 

Section 8. Other Causes. 

In the case of 41 children a cause of removal from the 
mother, other than the seven causes previously stated, was re- 
ported. These causes were of a miscellaneous character, in- 
cluding " need of vacation ; " " in order that the child might 
get an education; " " mother has no power to keep children off 
the streets ; " " no opportunity for work in the town," etc. 

In conclusion, the reader should again be reminded that the 
numbers used in this chapter do not indicate the number of 
children separated from their mothers for any one particular 
cause ; they indicate merely the number of separations in which 
each cause was present as a factor, and therefore indicate the 
numerical importance of the various causes. For a detailed 
statement as to the combination of causes, the reader is re- 
ferred to Tables Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Chapter 2. Children who should have been separated 
from their Mothers. 

Sectioi^ 1. Scope axd Method of Investigatioi?. 

It is impossible to form a complete judgment concerning the 
character of the mothers and families from which children 
were taken by studying the " causes of removal," although 
these causes, as given in the preceding chapter throw light 
upon the subject. But the mere fact that the cause of removal 
of a child from its mother as reported by a children's agency 
was, for example, insufficient income, does not necessarily im- 
ply that the mother would have been a proper custodian for 
her children if she had possessed a more adequate income. She 
may have been either immoral or imfit. The society taking 
the child may have been organized not for the purpose of 
taking the children of unfit or immoral mothers, hut of needy 
mothers, and therefore the reason the society accepts the child 
is the mother's lack of income ; or the agency may not have 
known of the mother's faults until after it had taken the child. 
In either case, the mother's unfitness, while making her an im- 
proper custodian of her child, cannot be regarded as one 
of the causes for which the child was taken from its mother by 
the children's agency. 

In an effort to learn how many of these children were taken 
from mothers who would have been proper custodians for their 
children and who would have given their children a proper 
rearing, had they but possessed more ample means, the chil- 
dren's agencies were asked the following question regarding 
each of the widow's children reported upon, where causes Nos. 
1, 2 or 3 were not present: " Were home conditions and family 
relationships such that this family should have been maintained 
intact if finances for that piirpose had been available ? " Where 
causes Nos. 1, 2 or 3 existed, i.e., bad conduct of child and 
immorality or unfitness of mother, this question was not asked, 
since the presumption is that the separation of mother and 
child was proper, and would restilt in benefit to one or both. 
It was explained that the purpose of this question was to as- 
certain whether the mother was such a person, mentally, 
morally and physically, that she might properly have been left 
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in charge of her own children if she had possessed the means to 
care for them, and whether the general conditions in the home 
and family were such as to have made this desirable. The 
agencies were requested to answer this question with especial 
care, not merely from the records in the oi£ce, but to refer the 
question to the agent or visitor directly responsible for taking 
the child from its mother. The replies received were often 
accompanied by a recital of the circumstances surrounding the 
case, to justify the answer given, and the blanks returned by 
the agencies were often followed by letters, explaining the 
answers in certain cases. On the whole, the information re- 
ceived from the agencies indicates that this question was an- 
swered with care. 

It is realized that this method of investigation is open to 
some objections, and that it might have been more satisfactory, 
if possible, to have conducted a personal investigation into the 
conditions in these families. The value of such a method of 
procedure, however, seemed at least dubious, as it would have 
had to concern itself not with the home conditions and family 
relationships as they exist at the present, but as they were at 
the time when the child was taken from its mother. Such con- 
ditions, in many cases, have, no doubt, undergone a consider- 
able change during this interval, which has often been a year 
or several years. Some of these families are now probably 
widely scattered. It would, indeed, be a difficult matter for an 
investigator who had never known these families to ascertain 
the family conditions, not as they now are, but as they existed 
some time in the past, more successfully than the charitable 
agencies which cared for the families, the mother and the chil- 
dren at that particular time. Indeed, it seems that such an 
investigator would have to rely largely upon the information 
given him by such agencies. The limited appropriation of the 
commission also made such a personal investigation impossible. 

It is evident that the present investigation gives room for a 
certain amount of partiality of opinion. However, whatever 
partiality may have crept into the answers of the agencies would 
naturally have been in the direction of thinking the families 
investigated such as should not have been kept together. It is 
but natural that officers of institutions, which have well- 
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equipped buildings, ample funds, trained staff, etc., for the 
purpose of caring for children, should feel sometimes that a 
child is better off in their charge than with a mother of slender 
means and little training. However, it should be said that 
there is every indication that the question has been answered 
fairly, and that any bias, if present, was unintentional. 

Section 2. Cases oe Bad Conduct of Child, Immoeaxitt 
OE Unfitness of Mother. 
Of the 754 children removed, bad conduct of the child (in- 
cluding, also, delinquency and umnanageability) , immorality 
of mother, or unfitness of mother was given as a cause for re- 
moval of 328. For the purpose of this investigation it has been 
assumed that in all such cases the separation was desirable 
from the social viewpoint, and would have been proper, regard- 
less of the financial condition of the family. 

Section 3. Othee Cases in which the Agencies held 
Sepaeation to be Desieable. 

Of the remaining 426 cases, in which no defect or unfitness 
of mother or child was present as a cause of removal, the 
agencies answered the above question with " No " in 95 cases. 
A " no " answer did not necessarily imply any fault on the part 
of mother or child. It simply indicated that conditions being 
as they were at the time the child was taken from the mother 
it should not properly have been left in her charge. For ex- 
ample, a mother might have been ill vTith tuberculosis or other 
disease, and therefore, under the circumstances, not in a proper 
condition to take the responsibility of the care of the children; 
or SL child might have been delicate or in ill health, requiring 
certain care, surroundings and attention which it could not 
possibly secure at home. 

Of the 95 children in whose cases no bad conduct of child, 
immorality or unfitness of mother was reported as a cause of 
separation, but in which the agencies maintained that the fam- 
ily should not have been kept together, sickness of mother or 
child appears as a cause in 63 cases. 

Table No. 3 indicates, by agencies, the number of children 
separated from mothers in whose cases bad conduct of child 
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and immorality or unfitness of mother were given as reasons 
for the separation; and also the number in which no such con- 
ditions were alleged, but in which, nevertheless, the agencies 
claimed the families should not have been kept together ; and 
shows the cause or causes of the removal of child from mother 
in all cases of the last-mentioned kind. Those children who 
were reported accepted by the agencies for a single cause are 
included in the column, " one cause reported." Those cases 
in which the agencies reported more than one cause, or a com- 
bination of causes, are included under the general heading, 
" more than one cause reported." A very few cases were re- 
ported in which there were causes present other than the ones 
mentioned in this table. Such causes were, e.g.j " closing of 
day nursery," " that the child might get an education," " child 
living in a town where there was no work or prospects for him," 
etc. When such a cause was the only cause of separation it is 
included in the column, " other causes," under the heading, 
" one cause reported." When the " other cause " was not the 
only cause, but a cause in addition to some of the causes men- 
tioned in the table, that fact is indicated by an *. This method 
of classification has been used throughout the report. 
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Boston; — 

Boston Children's Aid Society, , 

Boston Children's Friend Society, 

Boston North End Mission, . 

Boston Society for the Care of Girls, . 

Catholic Charitable Bureau, 

Children's Mission, 

Church Home for Orphans and Des- 
titute Children, .... 

Home for Destitute Jewish Children, . 

Industrial School for Girls, . 

Martin Luther Orphans' Asylum, 

New England Home for Little Wan- 
derers, . 

Nickerson Home, . . . 

St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, 
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Section 4. Childeen who should " peobablt " have been 
separated feom theik mothees. 
In 8 cases the agencies did not answer the question in a posi- 
tive manner, but gave it as their opinion or belief that the 
family was one which should not properly have been kept to- 
gether. These answers were in such terms as " I believe not," 
" I fear not," " I do not think so," etc. They were given in 
most cases by agencies which made positive assertions concern- 
ing a number of their cases. The inference is that in these 
cases the knowledge of the agencies was probably more limited 
than in the cases concerning which they made positive asser- 
tions, but that the reply given was based upon the knowledge 
possessed concerning the child, mother and family. There- 
fore, for the purposes of this investigation, it seems fair to 
accept the opinion of the agencies, and to assume that these 
children and mothers should not have been kept together. 

Section 5. Summaet. 
It therefore appears that of 754 widows' children, in charge 
at some time during the six months from Jan. 1 to July 1, 
1912, of the children's agencies which reported in this inves- 
tigation 431 were from families in which the home condi- 
tions and family relationships were such that the families 
should not have been maintained intact, even though money 
for that purpose had been available. 

Chapter 3. Children who should not have been separated 
from their Mothers. 

Section 1. Childeen who the Agencies maintain should 
not have been separated feom theie Mothers. 
Of the 426 children taken from their mothers, in whose cases 
no bad conduct of child or immorality or unfitness of mother 
was reported as a cause of separation, the agencies answered 
" Yes " to the question, concerning 253 children, " Were home 
conditions and family relationships such that the family should 
have been maintained intact if finances for that purpose had 
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been available ? " In all of these cases the answer was a posi- 
tive statement on the part of the agency which took the child. 
The few societies which felt that their records were inadequate 
to supply the information sought in these investigations have 
not been included in this report. The group of cases in which 
the agencies were not positive as to the desirability of maintain- 
ing the family intact are not included in this number, but are 
treated in the following section. These agencies know the 
causes on account of which they were willing to assume the 
care of these children. Presumably they are familiar with con- 
ditions in the families from which the children are taken. There 
was apparently no doubt or question in the minds of the repre- 
sentatives of the children's agencies but that these children 
should properly have been left with their mothers if only their 
mothers had possessed the 'means with which to care for them. 
The mothers of these children were apparently proper persons 
— mentally, morally and physically — to be entrusted with 
the care and rearing of their own children, the only thing need- 
ful to enable them to properly care for them being money. This 
is certainly the admission of these agencies, cheerfully given by 
their own officials, and therefore should be given credence. 

It should be borne in mind that inevitably the viewpoint 
from which the representatives of the children's agencies an- 
swered this question was one which approved the work and effi- 
ciency of their own agency and the provision made by it for 
the care of children. It therefore seems probable that had this 
study rested, not upon the testimony of the agencies directly 
concerned, but upon independent investigations by individuals 
having a different point of view, the number of children who 
should have been left with their mothers would be estimated 
higher. 

The following table, ISTo. 4, indicates what societies had these 
children in charge, and what were the causes of removing the 
child from its mother in each case. 

The table indicates that for all but 10 of these 253 children 
an economic cause, — i.e., insufficient income of mother or 
mother's absence from home at work, or both, — was the only 
cause of separating the child from the mother, or was one of 
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the causes. The distribution of causes for these 253 separations 
is as follows : — 

Number of 
Children. 

Illness of child, insufficient means of mother and mother's absence 

at work, 5 

Illness of child, 2 

Illness of mother, 6 

Insufficient income of mother, 81 

Insufficient income of mother and mother's absence from home at 

■work, 87 

Absence of mother from home at work, 40 

Illness of mother and Lusufficient income of mother, . . . .15 
Illness of mother, insufficient means of mother and mother's absence 

at work, 7 

Illness of child, illness of mother and mother's absence at work, . 1 

Illness of child, illness of mother and insufficient income of mother, 3 

lUness of chUd and mother's absence at work, 2 

Illness of child and insufficient income of mother, .... 2 

Other causes, 2 

Total, 253 
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Section 2. Ciiildeen who " peobably " should not have 
been sbpaeated peom theib mothees. 
Concerning 25 additional children, the agencies failed to 
answer in a positive manner the question regarding family con- 
ditions and home relationships, but indicated it to be their 
opinion or belief that these children should have been left with 
their mother if the mother had possessed sufficient money with 
which to care for them. These answers were stated in such 
terms as, " I think so," " I believe so," " In my opinion," etc. 
Such answers indicate that the agencies, while probably not in 
possession of such adequate or complete information in these 
cases as in the other cases, nevertheless knew of no reason why 
the children might not properly have been left with the mother, 
and were of the belief that this would have been the proper 
course. For the purpose of this investigation it has therefore 
seemed fair to include these cases with those families sepa- 
rated, which should have been kept together if money for that 
purpose had been available. 

Section 3. Questionable Cases. 

There were 18 children concerning whom the agencies were 
unable to give any definite information as to family relation- 
ships and home conditions at the time the child was taken from 
its mother. These answers were framed in such terms as, " I 
do not know," " Perhaps," " Possibly," " Unable to state," etc. 
In view of the meager information obtained concerning these 
cases they have not been classified with any of the other groups. 

There was another group of 27 children concerning whose 
home and family conditions the agencies were more or less 
familiar, but in which they did not make a positive answer to 
the questions propounded, but rather related the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the case. The commission did 
not, however, feel justified in passing judgment upon the desira- 
bility of maintaining this group of families together, inasmuch 
as the information is but partial, and inasmuch as no member 
of the commission had any personal knowledge of conditions in 
these families. 
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Section 4. Summaey. 
Children who should not have been kept with their Mothers. 
Children in whose eases bad conduct of child and immorality 

or unfitness of mother was reported, 328 

Other children who, according to the assertions of the 

agencies, should not have been kept with their mothers, . 95 
Children who " probably " should not have been kept with 
their mothers {i.e., in the opinion of the agencies), . . 8 



431 



Children who should have been kept with their Mothers. 

Children who should have been kept with their mothers ac- 
cording to the positive assertions of the agencies, . . . 253 

Children who " probably " should have been kept with their 
mothers {i.e., in the opinion of the agencies), ... 25 



278 

Children concerning whom it is questionable whether they 
should have been kept with their mothers, .... 45 

754 

Chapter 4. Dates of Separations of Children who should 
have been kept with their Mothers. 

Sectioit 1. Separations before July 1, 1912. 
As mentioned in Part II., chapter 1, this investigation of chil- 
dren removed from their widowed mothers included all such 
children actually in charge, or under the supervision of, the 
various children's agencies at any time between Jan. 1 and July 
1, 1912. It is apparent, however, that many of these chil- 
dren may have come into the hands of the agencies long before 
this period. It might be, therefore, that while the agencies in 
past years have been accustomed to remove children from their 
mothers because of poverty and inadequate income of the 
mother, yet, though such children are still in charge of the 
agencies, the latter do not follow this policy at the present time. 
In other words, it might be that whereas the children's agen- 
cies formerly followed the policy of separating families solely 
on the ground of poverty, yet at the present time they do not 
find it necessary to do so, or refuse to do so. May it not be 
that this policy has been entirely abandoned? In order to se- 
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cure information upon this subject the agencies were requested, 
to give the date when each child was taken from its mother. 

Table No. 5 indicates the dates of separation of children 
from their widowed mothers in those cases in which the agen- 
cies asserted that the families should have been maintained 
intact if money for that purpose had been available. Such 
children have been divided into three groups, as follows : — 

1. Those first coming into the charge of the agencies before 
July 1, 1910, but which were still in charge of the agencies at 
some time between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1912. 

2. Those first coming into the charge of the agencies between 
July 1, 1910, and July 1, 1911, but which were still in charge 
of the agencies at some time between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1912. 

3. Those first coming into the care of the agencies between 
July 1, 1911, and July 1, 1912, and which were still in charge 
of the agencies at some time between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1912. 

The table shows the dates of separation for such children 
to have been as follows : — 

Date of Separation for 253 Children, who should have been kept with 

their Mothers. 

Before July 1, 1910, 87 

July 1, 1910, to July 1, 1911, 46 

July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1912, 110 

Date of separation not given, 10 

Total, 253 

The table does not lead one to believe that there is a declin- 
ing tendency upon the part of some children's societies to ac- 
cept children because of poverty alone. This opinion is fur- 
ther confirmed by the information contained in the next section. 
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Table No. 5. — Date of Removal of Children who should have been kept 
with their Mothers if Money for that Purpose had been available. 
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Private Agencies. 












Avon: — 












Lutheran Orphans' Home, 




4 
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4 


Boston: — 












Boston Children's Aid Society, 






2 




2 


Boston Children's Friend Society, 


8 


- 


2 




10 


Boston North End Mission, 


6 


3 


1 




10 


Catholic Charitable Bureau, 


- 


- 


22 




22 


Children's Mission, 


3 


2 


- 




5 


Church Home for Orphans and Destitute Children, 


2 


_ 


- 




2 


Home for Destitute Jewish Children, 


31 


6 


16 




53 


Industrial School for Girls, 


1 


1 


1 




3 


Martin Luther Orphans' Home, 


3 


3 


- 




6 


New England Home for Little Wanderers, 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Nickerson Home, 




- 


3 




3 


St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, 




2 


5 




7 


Fall River: — 












Children's Home, 






4 


4 


8 


St. Vincent's Orphanage, . 


- 




13 


- 


13 


Greenwich Village: — 












Hillside School, 




1 


5 




6 


Lawrence: — 












Arlington Day Nursery, 


1 








1 


LONGMEADOW: — 












Doane Orphanage, 
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6 


Lowell: — 












Ayer Home, 
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4 


5 


- 


12 


Children's Home, 
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3 




3 


Orph6Unat Franco-American, 


4 


3 


7 




14 


Theodore Edson Home, 


1 


- 


1 




- 


Newton: — 












Rebecca Pomroy Newton Home for Orphan Girls, . 




1 






1 


Salem: — 












Seamen's Orphans' and Children's Friend Society, 


2 








2 


Springfield: — 












Hampden County Children's Aid Association, 






3 
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Worcester: — 












Children's Friend Society, 






2 
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Public Agencies. 












Boston: — 












State Board of Charity, 


2 


1 


- 




3 


Trustees of Children, 


20 


15 


12 




47 


Cambridge: — 












Overseers of the Poor, 






1 
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Montague: — 










1 


Overseers of the Poor, 






1 




Totals, 


87 


46 


110 


10 


253 
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Section 2. Separation's aftee July 1, 1912. 

The investigation, as planned, included only those children 
coming into the hands of the agencies previous to July 1, 1912. 

A few of the agencies did not make out their returns until 
early fall. In doing so they included reports not only upon 
children which had first come to them previous to July 1, 1912, 
but those which had come into their ^ care later than that date, 
during July, August and September. The information con- 
cerning these children came solely by chance. These cases have 
not been included in the report of the investigation proper, 
and have not been heretofore referred to or mentioned. It 
would have been improper to have used them in the previous 
sections, for it is apparent that the societies which concluded 
their reports as of July 1, 1912, may have had a considerable 
number of new cases arising after that date ; therefore, if these 
additional returns had been used the agencies would not have 
been upon a fair basis of comparison. 

The number of children which were thus reported as having 
been taken from their mothers after July 1, 1912, was 70. 
This should not be misinterpreted as indicating that the agen- 
cies have taken only 70 children of widowed mothers since 
July 1, 1912. Rather, these 70 cases were the only ones re- 
ported, and the information concerning them came purely by 
chance and from a very small number of agencies. Of these 
70 children, bad conduct of child and immorality or unfitness 
of mother was reported in 7 cases. Concerning the remaining 
63 children the agencies answered " Yes " to the question, 
"Were home conditions and family relationships such that 
the family should have been maintained intact if finances for 
that purposes had been available?" in 35 cases; " ISTo " in 11 
cases ; " Don't know " in 4 cases ; " Probably " in 3 cases ; 
" Possibly " in 2 cases ; " Probably not " in 5 cases ; and 
" Doubtful " in 3 cases. 
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Chapter 5. The Reasons given by the Agencies for separating 
Children from Mothers in Poverty. . 

It was thought desirable to endeavor to find out what the 
conditions are which lead the various children's agencies to 
care for children by taking them from the mother, when it is 
acknowledged that such children and mother should properly 
be kept together if money for that purpose were available. If 
charity is necessary, why is it not given to the mother in such a 
form as to enable her to keep her children with her, rather than 
in a form which necessitates the separation of the children 
from her ? In order to gain information upon this point the 
agencies reporting children taken from their mothers, who 
should not have been thus taken if the mother had had more 
aijiple funds, were requested to state the reasons for following 
this practice. 

Certain explanations were formulated and submitted to the 
agencies, and each was asked to state whether any of these de- 
fined its position and policy, and if not, to state its attitude 
upon this question. Among the explanations were the follow- 
ing:— 

1. Is it because you find that the resources of the relief- 
giving agencies in your community are inadequate for the pur- 
pose of maintaining families together when they can be provided 
for more cheaply otherwise ? 

2. Is it because the relief-giving agencies of your community 
do not follow the policy of providing sufficient support for fami- 
lies to keep them together ? 

3. Is it because your society feels that such children will be 
better off in its charge than with a mother who necessarily lives 
in a condition of poverty and want ? 

4. Is it because your society feels that it is better for the 
mother to place her children with you, thereby freeing herself 
to become the wage earner, than it would be for her to remain 
at home with them by receiving public and private charity? 

5. If not for any of the above reasons, will you not kindly 
state the attitude of your society upon this question ? 

All the answers received to this inquiry are herewith repro- 
duced. These letters from the active heads of these agencies 
point to a variety of opinions and conditions. Some agencies 
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state that they take these children from the mother because the 
relief-giving agencies of their community refuse to, or are 
unable to provide relief sufficient to keep the family together. 
Others deny that this is the case in their communities. Some 
seem to take the ground that it is less degrading to a mother 
to place her children with a children's agency and go out to 
vsrork than it vsrould be to keep her children with her by becom- 
ing a recipient of relief. Some feel that the children are better 
off in their charge than they would be with the mothers who 
live in poverty and want. 

Avon. 

Lutheran Orphans' Home. 

Dec. 31. 1912. 

I have had no letters or requests for answers from you since you 
acknowledged the receipt of my letter, answering various questions re- 
lating to widows having children at our institution. 

To me it seems very natural that our institution should take children 
from widows " for poverty alone," since the care of the children by the 
mother necessarily would hinder her from going out to earn money. 
And if she were to go out to earn money and were to leave the chUdrea 
to take care of themselves at home, the children would certainly not 
grow up to what they ought to be. Therefore, I would give as an an- 
swer to question No. 3 that I certainly do believe that our institution 
will give the children better care and training for body and mind than 
the widowed mother in poverty could give them. 

As regards questions Nos. 1, 2 and 4 I am not absolutely certain 
what to answer, but I believe the relief-giving agencies, public and 
private, do not give the widow sufficient help so that she can stay at 
home and devot« her time and attention to the home and her children. 
I cannot recollect any case where a woman left a widow in poverty 
has received such aid that she has been able to stay at home to take 
care of her house and children. 

Invariably, so it seems to me, she has to go out working, or is obliged 
to keep a number of boarders to help in her and her children's support. 
If widows were amply provided for in every case, so that they could 
stay at home with their children, orphans' homes would be superfluous, 
as regards widows' children, from the viewpoint of poverty. 

Therefore my view narrows down to the single word " yes," which 
I gave previously in answering the question, " if the widow had sufii- 
cient financial support, could she then take care of the children her- 
self? " 

Hoping this is satisfactory as answer to your questions, I remain. 
Yours very respectfully, 

Frans a. Engstrand. 
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Boston. 

Catholic Charitable Bureau. 
Oct. 23, 1912. 

In answer to your questions concerning reasons why so many chil- 
dren of widows are placed out to board, and not kept with the mothers 
at home, I desire to state that the general principle underlying such 
practices seems to be this, that the mother's capacity to earn anything 
for the support of her family is reduced to the smallest terms, or equiva- 
lently to nothing, when she is obliged to stay at home. . . . 

In the case of a widow who has a large family, there is sufficient 
work to do at home, and every possible effort should be made to main- 
tain the mother there; but where there is but one child, or two at the 
most, it does seem that there are circumstances where a mother might be 
left free to support her one child or two, by placing them in a good 
private family where she may visit them at regular intervals pending a 
more favorable turn in affairs. 

This Bureau does not encourage the separation of mother and chil- 
dren. It can, in most cases, help the mother to support her children 
if boarded out, while if they were left at home the support of the 
mother as well as of the children would be necessary. This would 
involve an enormous expense. In the case of large families I think it 
worth while to keep the mother at home. In other cases much depends 
upon circumstances. 

I am sincerely yours, 

Michael J. Scanlon. 

Boston Children's Friend Society. 
Nov. 11, 1912. 
In answer to your letter asking about the policy of the Boston Chil- 
dren's Friend Society in taking the children of widows into our care, 
may I say that we almost never take such a child for financial reasons 
alone, where there is any relief agency to which we might turn to ask 
financial aid for the widow. We have children from very few families 
that were broken up for financial reasons, and these we have had since 
the time when there was no such policy as exists now for the adequate 
relief of families in their own homes. It is the present policies, how- 
ever, of the child-helping agencies that have a bearing on the present 
situation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Caeeington Howard, 
General Secretary. 
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The Children's Mission. 
Oct. 29, 1912. 

I must apologize for the delay in responding to your letter of Oct. 18. 
I was on vacation when it arrived, and have since been in the throes 
of our State conference. 

In response to your first four questions I must answer " No." In 
response to the question, " Is it because you believe it to be better 
for the mother and children to be thus separated, allowing the mother 
to work, than it would be for the mother to keep the children by be- 
coming a recipient of charity, public or private ? " I must say, gen- 
erally, " Yes." Of all the widows in regard to whom I reported to you 
there were, I believe, only two or three who would be covered by this 
question. 

These widows are all highly self-respecting women, who are eager to 
do all they can for the support of their children. The children are not 
placed at a great distance from them, but are in close touch with their 
mothers. I believe that it is better for the self-respect of these women 
and of their children that the present arrangement should be carried 
out, and I doubt if one of them would to-day, without persuasion, yield 
to the offer of the pension. I think, however, that once having ac- 
cepted the pension their fine sense of self-respect would in time become 
blunted and the children would soon have instilled in them the idea 
that they may turn to the Commonwealth for such support as they are 
unwilling to earn by their own exertions. 

You will remember, please, that our society has for years assisted, 
with what is equivalent to a pension, such widows as really should be 
assisted, and I believe that the relief-giving agencies are able to handle 
the cases which arise in Boston where the pension is necessary. As 
to cases beyond the regions where the charities are organized I am not 
so sure. It is possible that the State pension might there bring about 
better family conditions in some instances, though I think that even in 
those communities more families would be injured than helped by such 
a measure. 

Respectfully, 

Parker B. Field. 

The Church Some. 
Nov. 21, 1912. 
I shall endeavor now to answer your inquirj' of October 18 in regard 
to the removal of children from their homes when the home might 
have been a suitable one for them, provided the income had been suffi- 
cient. Of the list of widowed mothers which was sent to you from this 
society, the only one where the cause of the removal of the children was 
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" insufficient income, mother's absence at work " is that of S, A and B. 
These children were received by the Church Home in September and 
October, 1905, at which time the policy of the society was not as clearly 
outlined as it is now, and the children of good parents were received. 
We are now planning to reunite the family in the near future when 
the conditions seem most favorable. Our policy now is never to break 
up a family for reasons other than immorality, neglect or unfitness on 
the part of the mother or children. 

I think this will give you all the information which you have asked 
for, and I want to apologize for the delay in replying to your letter. 

Very truly yours, 

Mary McS. Machat. 



Home for Destitute Jewish Children. * 
Deo. 31, 1912. 

In studying the condition of some of the family affairs of some of 
our inmates, I find among the 162 cases here 10 widows at least who 
could keep their chUdren at home, providing the mother was aided 
regularly and surely. 

I do not consider poverty a sufficient cause for breaking up a family. 
To my mind the mother is the chief giiide of her children, the father, 
the financial support. If the financial head, or father, is taken from 
his children, the mother, if a proper person, can still guide and keep 
her children if she can obtain a certain sum that she may depend upon 
regularly. While the charities in our community are doing splendid 
work they have not sufiScient funds to carry the work to its proper 
scope. 

In the first place, when the widow, bereft of the support of her chil- 
dren, is left without funds, she cannot expect immediate relief from our 
present charitable system. Before her case is looked into and even be- 
comes known her children and herself are pretty nigh destitute and 
starving. Her first resort, therefore, is to place her children in a home, 
so that she may be able to go out and earn a meager livelihood. In 
most instances the charities do not give enough to keep the home in- 
tact ; and then the amount is not fixed and regular. That is the reason 
most of these women place their children in an institution. 

There are certain mothers, however, who are unfit to care for their 
children. To such children a home of our kind is a blessing. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory to you, I am respectfully yours, 

Louis Cohen, 
Superintendent. 
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Industrial School for Girls. 
Dec. 29, 1912. 

Your letter of the 23rd to the Industrial School for Girls only reached 
me the evening of the 27th, owing to the delay of double forwarding, 
which can he avoided in future if, as I think I suggested in my last 
letter, you a.ddress your communications directly to me. 

Please accept this as an apolog-y for this tardy reply and let me 
also say that the previous notice, refen-ed to in your letter, never 
reached me. 

In answering " yes " to one or two of your papers, I did so to show 
that, as far as we knew them, the widows in question were good 
women and persons suitable to have the care of their children as far 
as their characjters were concerned, but for some other reason, either 
outside work or illness, they could not give them the home and care 
needed. 

I can give you no information as to the possibility of those widows 
having been able to secure funds sufficient to do away with the need 
of outside work, for we do not have the problem of the family's sup- 
port brought to us, but are usually asked to take a child, who, under 
existing conditions, is not having proper care and supervision. 

As our school, from the fact of its being so small, is so much more 
of a home (with a small capital) than an institution, and as so much 
care is taken in training the girls morally, physically and industrially, 
we feel much is given them to offset the separation for a time from 
their mothers; and the mothers by paying some board when able are, 
only in cases of necessity, relieved altogether from the financial support 
of their children. 

Trusting this gives you the information desired, I am truly yours, 

Eleanor S. Parker, 
President of the Board of Managers. 

New England Home for Little Wanderers. 
Deo. 27, 1912. 

Replying to your letter of December 23 I would say that the cards 
I sent you covered a period of one year ending July 1, 1912. 

I do not find in our records any ease during two years ending July 1, 
1912, of children removed by us from a widowed mother for reason of 
poverty alone. We do find a considerable number of cases of children 
removed from a widowed mother for reason of poverty alone when the 
mother or relatives have undertaken to handle their own problems. Such 
cases come to our attention often after everything else has been tried. 
In a very large percentage of such cases we have been able to secure a 
sufficient degree of co-operation on the part of those that were inter- 
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ested to bring mother and children together again. Personally and 
officially ! am opposed to separating a widowed mother and her chil- 
dren for reason of poverty alone. 

Yours very truly, 

Frederic H. Knight. 

Nickerson Home. 
Oct. 27, 1912. 
Your letter was received in regard to the separation of children from 
their mothers. 

We have not thought or known that any of the relief-giving agencies 
could assume the entire and permanent support of a family. That is 
the reason that we thought the separation was necessary. In some eases 
I do not think that the mother would like to he entirely supported by 
charity. In our home the mother pays what she can toward the support 
of her children and feels that she is caring for her children. 

Very sincerely j^ours, 

Lola C. Holwat. 

North End Mission. 
Nov. 11, 1912. 

Replying to your letter of November 1, asking if the last printed 
question should not be answered in the negative on account of the 
fact of the illegitimacy stated above, I will say that among reputable 
and experienced charitable workers the illegitimacy itself is not regarded 
as sufficient cause for separating mother and child, and the same, I be- 
lieve, is true in this ease. If funds had been available for keeping the 
family together, there should have been no separation. This is all the 
more true for the reason that four children of the same woman (who were 
legitimate) were received by us for the same reasons, and you have 
passed upon them and answered the question in the affirmative. This 
case should be decided just the same as you have decided the others. 
I desire here to refer to my attitude expressed in previous letters, — 
that the answer to your last question in these cases should be " Yes " 
only when funds are available within the family, and " No " Avhen 
supplied bj' the State. 

In reply to your question as to our policy where children are re- 
moved for destitution only, whether because we considered charity for 
keeping the family together inadequate, I will say that cases differ. 
Sometimes a small appropriation will tide the family over a hard place 
and there is no necessity of removing the children at all, but in other 
eases it seems better to give the lone parent the opportunity to work 
and help support her own family rather than to remain at home and 
take care of the children while others support them. One child would 
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necessitnlo n inoUier's cnrc iuul full (iiue nt home jiis*l as much us luilP 
a dozen ehiklrcn, and it lins nhvnys sooniod to us to sdnuilalo tho lii|;lior 
otliii'Ml slandiird lo Iimvo piirciils wcn-k, earn and sui)|Hirt (Iumi- own or 
coutiibnto to the same. In ftiost cases where we received the childien, 
in order that the parent might have a cluince (o woik, tlioro were no 
otlier available means of support. It would mean, if the children wore 
supported in the family, a tax upon charity snilicient lo pay all Iho 
expenses oC the family. If the importance of keeping the family to- 
gether is so i^reat, it should include an njipropriation for widowers as 
well as for widows. 

Will yon kindly say to l\lr. Foersler that 1 rei;rel very nnich my 
inability to be at the hearing ijiven by the connnission on Wednesdiiy, 
but a previous engagement necessilides my iibscnce, h;i\ing been ]iledged 
for more than a year to road a paper at this time bel'ore an nssoeintion 
of rainislei-s. 

IJespeclfully yonrs, 

C. L. D. YouNKiN. 

St. Vincent's Orphan Aniiluni. 
In reply to your four question phrases, 1 beg lo say: — 
1. It is not the main object of our society lo look after tho wants of 
the homes of widowed mothers, tliongh wo do this when cici'umslances 
permit and our purse allows. Tli(> needy child is brought lo us, eillier 
by relatives or friends, regardless of I'ace or creed. None are refused 
admittance unless the limited number has been reached. Those we care 
for as best we can until Oivine I'roxidence ordii.ins otherwise, (hen our 
duty towards tliem censes. Money, although termed a "necessary evil," 
is not onr first care. 

'2. It is not our mission to procan-e means to support the family at 
home, Ihongh I may say that many times lln-ongh means of private 
charity wc lend n helping hand. We find it quite a dilllcadt matter to 
provide means for tho needy little ones placed with us. Onr resources 
are limited, as arc all works of charily, so called. 

3. T must say I feel thai the child is very nuich betlor off with us 
than with its mother, living in imverty. Vovei'ty brings ils own mis- 
eries which are hard to struggle against; we are not nil equal to it. 

4. By no means do wo feel that it is bol,ler for a. mother to free 
heiself from the res[)onsibility of caring for her own children by plac- 
ing tliem in an institution in- elsewhere; on the contrary, could tho 
family be maintained \uider (he eye of tho mother by charily, no matter 
from what source, iirivale or public, tho results would be much more 
to the jmrpose. This is my ojiinion : " He it ever so humble there is no 
place like home." 
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But this does not go to prove that all widowed mothers are capable, 
either physically or morally, of caring for their children. 

Many forms of disease unfit worthy mothers for that special aptitude 
so necessary in the care of children. 

This renders institutional work a real necessity. 
Yours respectfully. 

Sister Rose. 

Society for the Care of Girls. 
Oct. 21, 1912. 

I think there must be some mistake in regard to your opinion of 
the cards which we sent to your office. There were only four and 
on one of the cards alone did we state that the children had been 
removed because of inadequate relief. This happened three or four 
years ago, and at a time when our organization was being changed 
more or less and everybody was new at the work. At the present time 
we would not consider under any circumstances removing children from 
a perfectly good mother because there was inadequate relief. We have 
never found it impossible to get sufficient income from relief societies 
to enable us to keep families together. When the children have been 
removed it has always been because of the absolute unfitness of the 
parents to keep the children. In the case of the other three cards, I 
believe it was stated that the children were removed because the parent 
was incapable. 

In each of the three cases the women were absolutely unfit to have the 
children. Two were intemperate and the other immoral. I might say, 
too, that in each of these three cases an attempt was made at first to 
keep the children with the mothers, but in each instance the mothers 
were beyond reform. 

Very truly yours, 

Mabelle B. Blake. 

Trustees for Children of the City of Boston. 
Deo. 7, 1912. 
The Trustees for Children are pleased to acknowledge again the re- 
ceipt of your letters of October 18 and 28, as well as that of Novem- 
ber 23, and ip reply to the various questions and suggestions therein 
they desire to say it has never been the policy of this department to 
separate mothers and children when such separation could possibly be 
avoided. Each application for the admission of a child is thoroughly 
investigated, with a view of securing such aid, whether temporary or 
permanent, as the case may require. Relatives are interviewed, all 
other agencies which might properly be interested are consulted, and 
every possible effort is made to prevent the child becoming a public 
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ehaa-ge, as all our wards must be received either according to the pro- 
visions of the law as to the care of paupers or by commitment from 
the courts. 

The relative fitness of the mother's home as compared with such home 
as the city might provide does not in any way influence our action. Of 
course if a child is so defective mentally or physically that he requires 
special or hospital care or treatment, the material condition of the 
parents is not to be regarded in choosing the method of relief, the 
child's condition being then the sole consideration; but in all other vol- 
untary eases there must be positive destitution, and admission here is 
granted only as a last resort. 

It appears to be the rule with all private agencies not to accept cases 
which may be or are likely to become permanent; but what the policies 
of such agencies may be or how sufficient or insufficient their means 
this Board is not in a position to say, nor is it within our province to 
inquire into, or comment on, the adequacy of such relief as they might 
see fit to grant. 

Very truly youi-s, 

John O'Haee, 

Chairman. 

Cambridge. 

The Avon Home. 

Oct. 19, 1912. 

In regard to our cases of widows where children have been taken 

into the care of Avon Home, I wish to say that never in any instance 

has it been done purely because of insufficient income in the family. 

Any case of this kind is always planned for with the A. C, St. Vincent, 

Provident, or some other relief-giving society, and the family kept 

intact in every instance. Wliere this is not done, we have clearly and 

without question felt the utter incompetency and inability of the mother 

to keep all of her children, or to take proper care of them, no matter 

what her income. This is for many reasons beside immorality on her 

part, but the separation is never decided upon unless we feel it to be 

much the wisest course for mother and children, and could in no way 

be helped by the pension plan. 

Yours truly, 

E. 0. Stannaed. 

Pall River. 

The Children's Home. 

Oct. 23, 1912. 

This is in reply to yours of October 18 to our secretary, Miss E. M. 

Shove. If your questions related to things, one might answer them 

categorically and possibly satisfactorily; but as we are dealing with 
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human nature in infinite variety, I, at least, find it difficult to do this. 
I suppose you -will admit that circumstances and individual disposi- 
tions, and even prejudices, should at times be taken into account in 
decidijig how best to aid needy families. 

So far as I have been able to learn there is no relief-giving agency 
in Fall River except the city, the various benevolent societies, like St. 
George's, etc., giving only in case of illness or death. There are plenty 
of mothers who would suffer a long time before applying to the city. 
When they come to that they feel humiliated. These same mothers will 
board their children in the Home, or with the Home, paying all they 
are able to, and retain their self-respect because it never seems to enter 
their minds that they are not supporting them. 

This delusion (if you will) keeps them happy and contented, and 
as they are pajung as much, in proportion to their income, as their 
well-to-do neighbors pay for their board, why insist on their taking 
help that they realize is a gift. The children feel the same, and often 
say, my mother or my father pays my board; why should I do any 
work in the home"? Then we say, yes, your board is paid in money, 
partly, and you work for the rest of it; and kind people have pro- 
vided this comfortable house and big yard, so your board could be 
arranged in this way, now that your father is dead and mother cannot 
look after you at home while she is in the mill. Perhaps you will con- 
sider this sentiment, but it is fact as well. 

This covers nearly aU your questions, I think; but, of course, there 
are peculiar circumstances in many cases. Here is one. A woman, 
left a widow, leaves her two little ones with her mother and works in 
the mill, herself boarding with her parents. Presently death of the 
grandmother brings mother to keep house for her father; then, a little 
later, he marries, and his new wife objects to keeping daughter and 
children. Mother has no furniture, no means of getting started in a 
home of her own. She says : " There is onlj- one way I can keep my 
children together and pay for them, except in children's home." So 
here they come. 

If this reply is as unsatisfactory to you as I am sure it is unbusi- 
nesslike, please tell me how to do better, and I shall be very glad to 
oblige you. Wliat we all want is to do the best we can for those who 
need and must have aid of some kind. 

Respectfully, 

Elizabeth T. Colbuen, 
Matron of Children's Home. 

St. Vincent's Home. 
We have relief societies, but they are unable to contribute the full 
amount necessary for the decent maintenance of widows left with four 
or five children each. We firmly believe that it would be better to keep 
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the family intact after the demise of the parent, because the individual 
home is the ideal school of development for children. We endeavor to 
put this policy into practice as much as possible. There are, however, 
many cases which we are forced to accept simply because the mothers in 
need of assistance would not, if means were available, allow themselves 
to become the objects of private charity. And while they pay little or 
nothing to the home directly, they lend their moral and financial support 
in aiding entertainments conducted for our benefit. 

Of course, children placed in our care are as well off, and perhaps 
better, than they would be in many homes where want and poverty are 
constantly threatening, at least in regard to material things. But if 
children are to grow to be self-reliant men and women, I believe the 
proper sphere for them during the impressionable period is at the knees 
of their mothers, provided they are all that that name suggests. 

Laweence. 

Arlington Day Nursery and Children's Temporary Home. 

Dec. 31, 1912. 

In answer to your letter addressed to the secretary of our associa- 
tion I would say that some time ago you enclosed a series of questions 
regarding widowed mothers which I answered by sending a list of three 
children belonging to two mothers, with as many replies to the ques- 
tions as could be made. No other communication has been received 
since to ray knowledge. It was difficult for me to say " yes "or " no " 
to some of these questions. While I could not say that the mothers 
were not proper persons to car6 for them, there were other conditions 
existing besides poverty that affected the situation; but in these cases 
lack of means was the principal reason why the children were placed 
in our care. 

Your list of questions indicates how difficult it is to handle this sub- 
ject by statistics that apply uniformly to every case when they repre- 
sent human personalities, each requiring entirely different treatment. 
I will state in short the condition of these mothers. 

L. G., the mother of one child, has worked in the mill for some years, 
maintaining him at our home. She has relatives who do not care to 
aid her. Eecently she had a severe illness, and is at the city hospital. 
She is now recovering, and as she has no money we offered to take her 
into our home without cost to herself until she was able to go to work. 
Her boy has been given a better home than she could provide at much 
less than the cost of maintenance. Her earning's when weU will average 
$350 per year, much more than she could obtain from any public 
charity, yet needed to provide a decent home for herself and boy if 
she did not work. This may answer your first and second questions. 

The other case is that of a mother with six children, none of them 
old enough to work. She does general housework at about $6 per 
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week. Her rent is paid by her church; the city gives her some fuel. 
We have taken the two youngest without charge. Her entire family 
were given a Christmas dinner at the home. The management of these 
cases thus contains a personal element which seems to be laeldng in 
the proposition for State pensions. 

We certainly believe that we are doing more for the child than most 
mothers, who, having no means of their own, would have to pauperize 
themselves by receiving a public pension, which would necessarily be 
given on the condition that they do nothing to earn a living but remain 
at home to perform their maternal duties. This plan assumes that 
money alone would maintain a home in the best meaning of the word. 
The average home of such children as we have to do with, however 
well intentional their mothers might be, would be very far from an 
ideal one in all respects, and a pension would be of little avail to make 
it so. This proposition deals with a very small class, but 3 out of 36 
in our case. We have children of widowers and of mothers whose hus- 
bands have deserted them. Several are supported by older sisters 
or brothers, all of whom are outside the benefits of the widows' pen- 
sion if enacted. 

We teach the child as well as care for him. The Montessori system 
has been adopted, cleanliness and good behavior are inculcated. Health 
is maintained through fresh-air treatment in a tent dormitory winter 
and summer and in other ways. The mothers of many of these chil- 
dren must be educated in these matters, and we are accomplishing this 
in a measure through the reflex influence of the child upon the family 
to which it belongs. 

We are heartily in sympathy with any well-considered plan for the 
relief of poverty in the home so that it be maintained as a distinct unit 
in society. We are putting much time and money into work which we 
believe wUl further this object in the end, but there must be a closer 
sympathetic touch with those who must be aided than can be afforded 
by any plan that is in the nature of a public charity administered by 
ofSeials of the State. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles Wainvveight. 

longmeadow. 
Boone Orphanage. 
The relief associations have not the means to care for all these chil- 
dren, so we provide for them. 
Yes to question No. 2. 

Yes to question No. 3, for it gives the mother a chance to take a 
position in families as a servant. 
Yes emphatically to question No. 4. 

Cornelia E. Blake, 

Swpermtendent. 
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Lowell. 
Ayer Home. 
Oct. 28, 1912. 

Your letter to Mr. Chas. F. Young, treasurer of Ayer Home, is now 
before me. I will ansAver it as fully as possible at Mr. Young's request. 

1. I know of no organization in our city, except tbe city itself, tbat 
could give enough to provide for such family groups without separa- 
tion. This also will answer the next question. 

3. I believe that all relief -giving agencies would encourage keeping 
families together if they could meet the cost and have proper care given 
to the children. 

4 and 5. We believe the children are better ofi with us than with 
the mother when the latter, because of conditions and poverty, has to 
go to work, leaving them alone. Young children left to themselves 
come in touch with much they ought not to see or hear. These con- 
ditions they do not meet with in a home, where they are carefully 
guarded against all evil while being trained to usefulness. We believe 
it best to have famihes depend upon themselves as much as possible. 
It keeps them more self-respecting than to become utterly dependent 
upon charity, either public or private. Hence, we ask the parents 
to clothe their children if it is possible. When this cannot be done, 
we do it, until the parent can. We ask nothing else. When it is pos- 
sible I take the mother with the children, and pay the mother wages 
enough to clothe herself and children well, and to put some aside each 
month if she will. Tliis keeps families intact while we help them. I 
now hnve five in my employ under these conditions. Children reared 
here are trained to save. One has over $100; others, $70, $60, $50 and 
so on, which they have banked under my direction, so when they go out 
they will have something to start them upon the road of life. 

Our policy or rules are : no criminal, diseased or vicious children ; one 
school, public; one church, Protestant; no distinction of race, color or 
creed ; children must be the poorest of the poor, the neediest of the 
needy. No case admitted without an investigation. Every child exam- 
ined by physician before admittance. Wien admitted to the home de- 
partment they become one of the family, where they receive home com- 
forts and are taught to consider others. 

This will give you our methods of helping those in need. If you wish 
further information at any time I will gladly give it. 

Trusting this may help you, I remain, respectfully, 

Mrs. E. J. Taer, 

Matron. 
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Children's Home. 
Dec. 24, 1912. 
The reason why widows' children are placed with us is answered by 
question No. 4 in your letter : " That the mother may be free to work 
and help support her children." Many of the mothers in Lowell are 
the wage earners of the family. They work in the mills and support 
their children and sometimes help support their husbands. Of course, 
the children are better off here, for if the mother works the children 
would be on the street during working hours. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ellen O'Leakt. 

Orphelinat Franco- American. 
Nov. 4, 1912. 
In reply to yours of the 18th of October last, calling for additional 
information in the case of widowed mothers whose minor children may 
be in our institution, we are pleased to remark the following : — 

1. We hold the principle that a family should be maintained intact 
whenever possible, and that only when there is no better condition 
should the children of needy widows be separated from the mothers. 
We suppose cases where there is no immorality, neglect or unfitness 
on the part of mother or children. 

2. We are not of opinion that there are in our community relief -giving 
agencies adequately able to provide fully for a number of such families 
without separation. 

3. To our knowledge these relief-giving agencies have never mani- 
fested wUlingness or the ability for the constant support of such fam- 
ihes without separation. Tiey do give in a number of cases emergency 
aid and supplementary relief. 

4. We do not believe that smallness of mother's income or average 
poverty is a sufficient reason to separate a mother from her children, in 
the case where, a bureau agency aiding her, the family can be provided 
for suitably, physically and morally. 

5. Charity, public or private, is no discredit or cause of shame to an 
honest mother, and will do no injury to the family's self-respect. 

6. Finally, we give our hearty adhesion to the question of the support 
of dependent minor children of widowed mothers. The idea of pension- 
ing the latter in eases of permanent need we believe to be highly com- 
mendable and of the greatest good to the community. The children of 
such mothers are accepted in our institution, when they cannot other- 
wise be suitably cared for. 

Yours very truly, 

L'Oephelinat Franco-Amehican. 

By J. H. Guillet, Secretary. 
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Theodore Edson Orphanage. 
Question No. 1. — Yes. 
Question No. 2. — Yes. 

Question No. 3. — Yes, when home conditions make for the physical 
neglect of the child. 

Question No. 4. — If suitable work could be found for the mother 
so that she might be with her children. No. 

The committee on admission to the orphanage, at my request, have 
answered the above questions. 

Chas. "W. Eaton, 

Secretary. 

Salem. 

Salem Seamen's Orphans' and Children's Friend Society. 

Oct. 22, 1912. 

To your first question, " Why not keep the family intact by calling 
on the various relief agencies for help, etc.," I would answer that if the 
cases mentioned came first to such agencies, they would immediately be 
turned over to our society, because they are quite unable to provide 
adequately for such family groups without separation. 

I think the relief-giving agencies would encourage the poHey of 
maintaining families intact in some eases if there were adequate funds. 

There is only one exceptional case among those contained in our list 
where the child, according to my opinion, based on some knowledge of 
the conditions, is not decidedly better ofE with us than under his 
mother's roof, with the necessary limitations of poverty. That answer 
isn't clear; one child might be as well cared for by the mother, given 
adequate pecuniary aid, the others would not be. 

I certainly do believe in keeping mother and children together if she 
is the right sort of mother, and such an one would not be injured, in my 
opinion, by being the recipient of charity. 

Our cases, as I have intimated, are not, as a rule, of that sort. We 
meet all degrees of iueflSeieney, and worse things often, and such unsan- 
itary conditions in the homes from which our children come that the 
change in them in coming to our home is noticeable almost at once. But 
we have an exceptional home. If you had ever visited it you would 
agree with me, I'm sure. 

Hoping this replies in some measure to your inquiries, 

Yours truly, 

(Miss) Ellen A. Brown, 

Secretary. 
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Speingpield. 

The Hampden County Children's Aid Association. 

Oct. 29, 1912. 

In replying to the question of minor children of widowed mothers, we 
shall be glad, if possible, to throw more light, explaining our position 
as one of the agencies in the Commonwealth who are dealing with 
children. 

Where no unfitness is alleged on the part of the mother or the chil- 
dren, in such cases the children are placed among relatives by their 
parent and not by the association. 

In regard to the second and third questions, I think it is not the pol- 
icy of the aid-giving agencies of this community to furnish adequate 
relief continuously. 

As to the fourth, in my opinion the relief agencies do not consider 
the expense of caring for a worthy family temporarily. 

In regard to the fifth, we believe that every worthy mother who is left 
with small children should receive adequate relief, either from public 
or private charity, to enable her to keep the children together. How- 
ever, if there was but one child I believe it would be as well for the 
mother to place her chUd in a day nursery while she is at work, and have 
it with her at night, and in that way she would be able to support 
herself and child without being an object of charity. 

In answer to the fifth question I wUl repeat that we do not consider 
it best that the mother should go out to work by the daj' and leave small 
children at home, nor do we believe that the children should be placed 
out to board either in an institution or in a private family, if it be 
possible to make arrangements whereby the family can be supplied with 
the common necessaries of life and the mother left to attend to her house- 
hold duties. This society stands for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren, and to take and care for such children as are found to be living 
under bad influence, if we are unable to improve the natural resources 
of the home; but, however, we believe a family should never be broken 
up until we have exhausted every effort to keep them together. 

Very truly yours, 

0. G. Cash, 

Agent. 
Worcester. 
Worcester Children's Friend Society. 
Dec. 26, 1912. 

As I have written you before, we do not take children from their 
mothers because of poverty alone. The answers to your questions are 
as follows : — 

1. The co-operation of the various relief agencies of Worcester is 
good. If the help given by the overeeers of the poor is not sufficient, the 
Associated Charities or some other society is always ready to supple- 
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ment it. The cheapest in the end and the best way is to keep the child 
"with its mother. 

No. 2 is answered in No. 1. 

3. A child is always better with its own mother, no matter how poor. 

4. No. 

5. Our attitude is always to keep the child with its mother; that 
adequate support should be given when it is possible to keep the home 
intact. When the home is broken up we sometimes have to take the child 
for a short period until we can re-establish the home. Again, we some- 
times take a child for a short period in the country because its health 
demands it. We strongly believe in adequate relief in their own homes, 
furnished by agencies already established. 

Very truly yours, 

Helen A. Woods. 

Chapter 6. Additional Information concerning Children taken 
from Mothers for Causes Other than Bad Conduct of Child, 
Immorality or Incapacity of Mother. 

Inteoduction. 

Further questions as to the care of the children and the re- 
lation of the mothers to the children after being taken by the 
various children's agencies, the economic status of the family 
before the removal of the child, general family conditions, etc., 
naturally arise. The data in this chapter present answers to 
these questions. They concern themselves only with children 
accepted by the agencies for causes other than bad conduct of 
the child and immorality or incapacity of the mother. As re- 
gards the children taken for these causes it has been assumed, 
as previously pointed out, that the separation was proper. 
Therefore, it seemed that information concerning these children 
and families would throw no light upon the advisability of a 
State grant to widowed mothers in families in which a separa- 
tion might be undesirable or inadvisable. In other words, this 
section deals only with those 426 children whose causes of re- 
moval, as stated by the agencies, were other than causes ISTo. 1, 
2 and 3. 

Sectioi^ 1. Disposal of the Childeeit. 

What becomes of these children, separated from their 
mothers ? The various agencies care for the children in their 
charge in different ways. Some of the private societies care 
for their wards within the walls of an institution, " asylum " 
or " home ; " others operate no institution, caring for all their 
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children by " placing them out " in a private family. Some 
of the societies operate by both methods. The public agencies 
employ the placing-out method practically entirely, with the 
exception of children needing especial care and treatment. 
Table ISTo. 6 indicates the ways in which these children were 
cared for. It will be noted that in some cases the number of 
methods of disposal reported by an agency is greater than the 
number of children reported by such agency. This is due to 
the fact that some children were cared for in two different 
ways; for example, a child may have been maintained in an 
institution for a period, and later have been placed out, in which 
case the child would be counted under both methods of disposal. 
This occurred, however, in the cases of only 19 children out of 
the 426, which indicates that the various agencies, generally 
speaking, use some one method of providing for the children 
in their care. 

" Boarded out " signified that the child was placed out to 
board in a private family. The agency in charge of such chil- 
dren generally pays from $2 to $3 per week for the child's 
board and care to the family in which the child is boarded. In 
such cases the agency, by visitors and otherwise, maintains a 
supervision and oversight over the child and the home in which 
it is boarded. " Adopted " means that the agency has arranged 
for the legal adoption of the child by a foster-parent. It will 
be noticed that this method is very seldom employed. " In- 
dentured " is also a method which has almost passed out of use. 
" Placed out " indicates that the child has been placed in a 
private family, under the supervision of the agency, but that 
no money is being paid to the family for the board or care of 
the child ; such children generally assist with hoiisework, chores, 
etc., in return for their " keep." Occasionally, in such cases, 
the children are also in receipt of slight wages. It is usually 
only the older children who are thus " placed out." " Main- 
tained in institution" indicates that the child was provided 
for in the institution, and maintained by the society or agency. 
It will be noticed that the two largest groups by far are those 
cared for in institutions and those boarded out, 212 of these 
children being cared for in institutions, 158 " boarded out," 
24 placed out, 2 adopted, 13 indentured and 36 not reported 
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upon as to the method of disposal. By far the greater number 
of children cared for in institutions are those in charge of de- 
nominational societies. 

Table No. 6. — Disposal of Children separated from their Mothers. 
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Section 2. Life Instjrance and Savings. 
There seems to have been verj^ little life insurance on the 
part of the father, or savings, at the time of his death among 
the families from which these children came, so far as informa- 
tion was obtainable. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the information received upon the subjects of savings and in- 
surance was meager, inasmuch as the questions dealing with 
these subjects were, in many cases, not answered at all. The 
fact that the children's agencies failed to answer this question 
in so many cases was undoubtedly because they did not possess 
the information. This condition is to be expected, in view of 
the fact that the period of widowhood before the mother appeals 
to a child-helping agency is generally a considerable one, as 
indicated in following section. It is not to be expected that 
careful inquiry would be made concerning the amount of life 
insurance or savings of a father who has been dead some time, 
and when it is kno^vn that such funds, whatever they might 
have been, have been used up. Table No. 7 indicates, by chil- 
dren, the amount of life insurance and savings at the time of 
father's death. 



Table No. 7. — Amouiit of Life Insurance and Savings at Time of Father's 

Death. 



Amount of Insurance or Savings. 


Number 

of 

Children 

whose 

Fathers 

had 
Savings. 


Number 

of 
Children 
whoso 
Fathers 
had In- 
surance. 


$100 or Ies3, 
$101 to $250, . 
$250 to $500, 
$500 to $1,000, 
Over $1,000, 
Amount unknown, 
"Not reported," 
"None," . 


4 

2 
2 

4 

284 
130 


3 
11 

9 
4 
3 

275 
115 


Totals, 


426 


426 
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Section 3. Period of Widowhood befoee Sepaeation fkom 

Children-. 
It is a significant fact that but very few of these children 
are taken from or given up by their mothers immediately fol- 
lowing the father's death. It is sometimes argued that a 
widow's temptation to surrender her children is strongest during 
the first few months of widowhood, when the responsibility of 
caring for the children is a new one, to which she has not yet 
become adjusted, and that if she but succeeds in keeping the 
family together during this danger period she will find it much 
easier from that time on. But Table No. 8 indicates that less 
than 20 per cent, of these separations took place during the first 
six months of widowhood. The largest group consists of those 
given to the agencies from one to two years after the death of 
the father, 56, while 99 of them were not given up by their 
mothers until more than two years following the father's death. 
A considerable number of these mothers appear to have kept 
their families intact for the first three years of widowhood, while 
a few succeeded in doing so for over five years. Whatever the 
conditions calling for a separation of the family may have been, 
these conditions did not seem to arise, on the whole, immediately 
upon the death of the bread winner. Most of these widows' 
families seem not to have faced a crisis calling for the assistance 
of a child-helping agency until a considerable time after the 
father's death. It might be supposed that diiring this interval 
the families lived on savings or life insurance which existed at 
the time of the father's death. Table No. 7, however, indicates 
that in a great number of these cases there was known to be 
no insurance or savings upon the death of the father; that in 
a larger number of cases it was not kno-wn that there was any 
such insurance or savings ; and that where there were any such 
funds they were small in amount. In view of the periods of 
widowhood before separations from their children, it seems 
probable that many of these mothers made a strenuous effort 
to keep their children with them and to provide for them, and 
gave them up only because unable to longer carry the burden. 
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Table No. 8. — The Period of Widowhood before Separation for the 
Mothers of ^26 Children. 
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Childrens' Home and Day Nursery, 
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Children's Friend Society, 
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Table No. 8. ■ — The Period of Widowhood before Separation for the 
Mothers of 4^6 Children — Concluded. 
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Public Agencies. 
Boston: — 
Overseers of the Poor, . , , . 
State Board of Charity, 
Trustees for Children, . 

Cambhidge: — 
Overseers of the Poor, . 

Montague: — 
Overseers of the Poor, .... 

Westbohough: — 
Overseers of the Poor, . 
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16 
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Totals, . . . . 


45 


36 


22 
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66 


37 


30 


32 
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Section 4. Conteibutiojts of Mothers to the Support or 
THEIR Children. 
Most of the private children's societies, in taking charge of a 
child, give the mother to understand that if able she is expected 
to pay something towards the cost of the care of the child. If 
she has no earnings, or if her earnings are necessary to provide 
for the children who remain with her, this is ordinarily not 
required. Otherwise, she is expected to pay at least a portion 
of the cost of the child's support. The agencies desire this co- 
operation of the mother not only for financial reasons, but that 
the mother may not loose the feeling of personal interest in, 
and responsibility for, the child. Table jSTo. 9 indicates that 
of the 426 children, the mothers of 177 are thus contributing 
to the support of their children, who are separated from them 
and in charge of the children's agencies. 
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T-'VBLE No. 9. — Number of Children to whose Support their Widowed 
Mothers are contributing. 
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Section 5. Amounts coNTBiBtrTED by Mothers. 

The amount which the mother shall pay is generally fixed 
by arrangement with the agency, and varies with the mother's 
ability to pay. If she is so situated that by an agency taking 
charge of her children she becomes free to take her place as a 
regTilar wage earner, the amount which she contributes may be 
a considerable one. On the other hand, if the agency simply 
takes some of the children and the mother retains some, her 
attention may still be largely demanded by the children with 
her, so that her earnings are small, and the amount she can con- 
tribute to the support of the children away from her is slight. 

The societies which operate by the " placing-out " method 
generally pay from $2 to $3 per week for the care of the chil- 
dren to the families in which they are placed, while the expense 
per child to the societies operating by the institutional method 
is probably not less. Seldom, indeed, is the mother able to pay 
this whole amount. Table 'Ro. 10 indicates the amounts which 
the mothers of these children are contributing to their support. 
It should not be misinterpreted as indicating that the children 
are actually supported for the amounts indicated. It represents 
merely that part of the expense borne by the mother, the re- 
mainder being ordinarily defrayed by the agency in charge of 
the child. Some of these mothers who do not pay a stipulated 
amount periodically to the agency agree to assume the responsi- 
bility of providing the child with clothing. Such cases are in- 
cluded in the column entitled " clothing." Those cases in which 
the mother does pay something to the agency for the support 
of the child, but in which the amount is not a definitely stipu- 
lated one, or in which it is not paid regularly, have been in- 
cluded in the column entitled " amounts indefinitely stated." 
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Table No. 10. — The Number of Children to whose Support their Widoiced 
Mothers contributed Various Amouttts. 
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Private Agencies. 
Boston: — 
Boston Children's Aid Society, . 
Boston Children's Friend Society, 
North End Mission, 
Boston Society for the Care of Girla, . 
Catholic Charitable Bureau, 
Children's Mission, .... 
Church Home for Orphans and Desti- 
tute Children, . 
Industrial School for Girls, 
Martin Luther Orphans' Asylum, 
Nickerson Home, 
St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, . 

Cambridge; — 
Avon Home, 

Fall River: — 
Children's Home, 
St. Vincent's Orphanage, 

Fitchbuhg: — 
Union Aid Home for Children, 

GHEENTncH Village: — 
Hillside School, 

Lawrence : — 
Arlington Day Nursery, 

LONGMEADOW: — 

Doane Orphanage, 

Lowell: — 
Ayer Home, 

Children's Home, . _ . 

Orph^linat Franco- American, 
Theodore Edson Home, 

New Bedford: — 
Children's Aid Society, 

Newton: — 
Rebecca Pomroy Newton Home for 
Orphan Girls, 

Salem: — 
Seamen's Orphans' and Children's 
Friend Society, 

Springfield: — 
Hampden County Children's Aid 
Association, 

Worcester: — 
Children's Friend Society, 

Public Agencies. 
Boston: — 
Overseers of the Poor, 

Montague: — 
Overseers of the Poor, 

Totals, 



35" 



^ One also received S2.50. 
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Part II. 

WIDOWED MOTHERS AND CHILDREN ASSISTED, WITHOUT 
SEPARATION, BY RELIEF-GIVING AGENCIES. 

Chapter 1. Method and Scope of Investigation. 

A large niimber of widows' families which are not broken 
up or separated find it necessary to ask for charitable aid from 
relief-giving agencies. An effort was made to ascertain the 
economic condition, the family circumstances, and the adequacy 
of the relief given in a large number of such families. 

Relief is given to widowed mothers, as to other poor persons, 
by public and private agencies. The public agencies adminis- 
tering relief are the local boards of overseers of the poor in each 
town. Each board of overseers is required by law to relieve all 
the indigent within the borders of its town. This the overseers 
do, both by almshouses and by administering outdoor relief in 
the homes of the poor. For caring for those individuals who 
have no legal settlement the overseers are reimbursed by the 
State, through the State Board of Charity. 

In addition to the public relief -giving agencies there are many 
private benevolent societies which have as their main purpose 
. the helping of the poor by giving relief in cash and commodities 
and otherwise. These societies are maintained by the gifts of 
benevolent individuals, endowment funds, etc. They co-operate 
Avith the overseers of the poor in aiding needy individuals, sup- 
plementing the contributions of the public officials in order to 
make the income more adequate. They also help a large number 
of individuals who are not in receipt of aid from public sources, 
many of whom, no doubt, would refuse to apply for public aid. 

Some of these societies help a large number of people, ex- 
pending large sums annually. But many such societies operate 
on a small scale, no responsible agent devoting his attention to 
the work, and very little information being recorded regarding 
the individuals aided. The strongest of these societies are in 
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the cities, but there are some relief societies operating in the 
small towns of the State, where but a comparatively small num- 
ber of people are aided. There are other organizations, such 
as churches and lodges, which are not organized primarily for 
benevolent purposes and yet do a certain amount of relief giving, 
the extent of which it would be impossible to estimate. The 
scope of the work of these societies also varies greatly. Some 
give only flowers, some give Thanksgiving or Christmas dinners, 
some give only fuel in the winter; others give regular and 
periodic relief to the needy the year round. Only societies of 
the latter kind had cases coming within the scope of the present 
investigation. The societies from which information was re- 
quested are those appearing in Table No. 11. It includes the 
overseers of the poor in each town and all the knovni incor- 
porated and unincorporated relief-giving societies. 

Each of these agencies was requested to indicate the total 
income and the sources thereof, together with certain other 
facts, in each widow's family receiving through it regular re- 
lief at some time between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1912. The cases 
of emergency or temporary relief were omitted, the investiga- 
tion being confined to those who had received regular periodic 
relief. Information was requested concerning the earnings of 
the mother, earnings of children, contributions of relations, 
income from lodgers, income from property, public relief, pri- 
vate relief, and all other sources and concerning other matters. 
Because of the difficulty of securing accurate returns upon some 
of these items the agencies were requested to give an approxi- 
mate weekly average, or the income from the various sources in 
a typical or usual week, when it was impossible to give an exact 
statement. 

The weekly rent was called for in each case, and by deducting 
it from the sum total weekly income, as given, it was possible 
to find the sum available in each family for the necessaries of 
life exclusive of rent. It was felt that in order to reduce the 
adequacy of relief given to a comparable basis, the rent should 
.first be deducted, as the rents vary greatly in different parts 
of the Commonwealth, while the prices of the other necessaries 
of life do not differ greatly. Dividing the sum available for 
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the support of the family, exclusive of expenditure for rent, 
by the number of individuals in the family, we find the sum 
total weekly income per capita, excluding the amount necessary 
for rent, in each case. In other words, the resultant figure 
represents the amount available per member of the family for 
the necessaries or comforts of life after the rent has been paid. 
Every effort has been made to prevent duplication in the 
returns; that is, to prevent two agencies from reporting upon 
the same cases. Many widows' families are supported or helped 
by two or more agencies. Often the overseers of the poor give 
a certain amount weekly, which, however, is not enough to 
provide for the need of the families; then, again, a church, a 
benevolent society, or a charitable organization may supplement 
the amount given by the public authorities ; or it may be that 
a family is not receiving relief at all from public sources, but 
is being helped by two or more private societies, which, by their 
joint efforts, endeavor to provide for the needs of the family. 
It is evident, therefore, that if each agency reported upon all 
the widowed families aided by it, many cases would be reported 
upon several times. In order to prevent this, each of the agen- 
cies, in the cities where more than one relief agency reported, 
was asked to compare its list of cases in order to ascertain how 
many of the widows were being aided jointly. In each of these 
cases one of the co-operating agencies was asked to give the 
returns, the others to refrain from reporting upon that par- 
ticular case. Therefore, the following tables do not indicate 
that all the families reported under the name of an agency were 
aided solely by it, but simply, in each case, that this agency was 
at least one of the agencies co-operating in the relief of this 
family, and that it was the agency which reported upon it. In 
no way was the information deprived of its reliability by this 
procedure, since in all such cases the reporting agency indicated 
the amount of aid being given by the co-operating society. 

Tables No. llA and llB show both the public and private 
relief -giving agencies from whom this information was requested, 
together vrith the results of such requests. " No cases " indicates » 
that the agency had no cases of widowed mothers with dependent 
children in receipt of regular relief during the above-mentioned 
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period. " No reply " means that no reply was received from 
the agency to the request made in behalf of this commission, 
although in many cases the request was made repeatedly. 
" Information furnished " indicates that the agency had cases 
coming within the scope of this investigation, and that the in- 
formation concerning these was furnished. " Information not 
furnished " indicates that the agency reported having cases of 
widows' families in receipt of regular relief during the pre- 
viously mentioned period, but failed to give the information 
requested concerning these families. 



Table No. IIA. — Public Relief-giving Agencies. 

Overseers of the Poor from whom Information was requested, and Results of such 

Requests. 

[Those towns marked with an ' sent in returns, which arrived too late to be embodied in the 
report.] 



Town. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
Inished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
inished. 


Abington, . . ... 




X 






Acton, . . . 






X 




Acushnet, . 




X 






Adams, . . . ■ 






X 




Agawam, . ... 






X 




AUord, . 




X 






Amesbury, 








X 


Amherst, . ... 


X 








Andover, ... 






X 




Arlington, ... 




X 






Ashburnham, .... . • 




X 






Ashby, . . . . . 




X 






Ashfield, . . 




X 






Ashland, . . . . . ■ 






X 




Athol, ... 




X 






Attleborough, ... 






X 




Auburn, .... 






X 




Avon, . . . 




X 






Ayer, . ... 




X 






Barnstable, . . . . . 








X 


Barre, ... . . . . 




X 






Becket, .... 




X 
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Table No. 11 A. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — 


Continued. 


Town. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 


Bedford, 






X 




Beldiertown, 


X 








Belliagham 


X 








Belmont, . 






X 




Berkley, 




X 






Berlin, 




X 






Bernardston, 




X 






Beverly, 




X 


X 




Billerica, 




X 






Blackstone, 




X 






Blandford, . 




X 






Bolton, 




X 






Boston, .... 






X 




Bourne, 






X 




Boxborough, 




X 






Boxford, . . . . 




X 






Boylston, . 




X 






Braintree, 


X 








Brewster, . . . ... 




X 






Bridgewater, 




X 






Brimfield ... 




X 






Brockton, . . 






X 




Brookfield, . ... 


X 








Brookline, . .... 






X 




Buckland, ... . . 








X 


Burlington, . ... . . 






X 




Cambridge, . . ... 






X 




Canton, . . . . . 




X 






Carlisle, . ... 




X 






Carver, . . ... 




X 






Charlemont, . ... 




X 






Charlton, . .... 




X 






Chatham, 




X 






Chelmsford, 






X 




Chelsea, . 






X 




Cheshire, 


X 
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Table No. IIA. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Chester, 

Chesterfield, 

Chicopee, 

Chilmark, 

Clarksburg, 

Clinton, 

Cohasset, 

Colrain, 

Concord, 

Conway, 

Cummington,* 

Dalton, 

Dana, . 

Dan vers, 

Dartmouth, 

Deerfield , 

Dedham , 

Dennis, 

Dighton, 

Douglas, 

Dover, . 

Dracut, 

Dudley, 

Dunstable, 

Duxbury, 

East Bridgewater, 

Eastham, 

Easthampton, 

East Longmeadow, 

Easton, 
Urn 
Edgartown , 

Egremont, 

Enfield, 

Erving, 

Essex, . 

Everett, 



Town. 



No 
Reply. 



No 
Cases. 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 



X 
X 



no 
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Table No. 11 A. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Fairhaven, . 

Fall River, 

Falmouth, . 

Fitohburg, 

Florida, 

Foxborough, 

Framiagham, 

Franklin, 

Freetown, 

Gardner, 

Gay Head, . 

Georgetown, 

Gill, 

Gloucester, 

Goshen, 

Gosnold, 

Grafton, 

Granby, 

Granville, 

Great Harrington, 

Greenfield, 

Greenwich, 

Groton, 

Grovel and, 

Hadley, 

Halifax, 

Hamilton, . 

Hampden, 

Hancock, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hardwick, . 

Harwich , 

Harvard , 

Hatfield, 

Haverhill, . 



Town. 



No 
Reply. 



No 

Cases. 



X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Table No. 11 A. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Town. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 


Hawley . . 




X 






Heath, ... . ... 




X 






Hingham, 






X 




Hinsdale, . . . .... 




X 






Holbrook, . 




X 






Holden, . . . .... 


X 








Holland, . .... 






X 




HoUiston, ... . . 




X 






Holyoke, ... .... 






X 




Hopedale, . . 




X 






Hopkinton, 






X 




Hubbardston, . . ... 




X 






Hudson, . . . . 






X 




Hull . . 




X 






Huntington, . . . . . 


X 








Ipswicb, ... 






X 




Jefferson, 




X 






Kingston, 




X 






Lakeville, ... 




X 






Lancaster, . . 




X 






Lanesborough, 




X 






Lawrence, . . . . . ■ 






X 




Lee, 




X 






Leicester, ... . . . 




X 






Lenox, .... . . . 




X 






Leominster, ... . . 






X 




Leverett, ... . . • . 


X 








Lexington, . . ' 








X 


Leyden, . 


X 








Lincoln, .... 




X 






Littleton, 


X 








Longmeadow, . . . . . . 




X 






Lowell, . . . 






X 




Ludlow, . . . , . . 




X 






Lunenberg, . . i . . • . 




X 






Lynn, . ... 






X 
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Table No. IIA. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — 


Continued. 


Town. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 


Lynnfieid, . . .... 




X 






Maiden, .... 






X 




Manchester, .... 


X 








Mansfield, 




X 






Marblehead, 






X 




Marion, ... .... 




X 






Marlborough, 






X 




Marshfield, . . ... 




X 






Mashpee, ... 


X 








Mattapoisett, 


X 








Maynard, 


X 








Medfield, 




X 






Medford, 






X 




Medway, ... 






X 




Melrose,* 










Mendon, 


X 








Merrimac, . ... 






X 




Methuen, 






X 




Middleborough, . ... 






X 




Middlefield, . . . ... 




X 






Middleton, . ... 






X 




MUford, 






X 




Millbxiry, . . ... 




X 






MiUis, ... 




X 






Milton, . ... 






X 




Monroe, . . . . . 




X 






Monson, . . . 


X 








Montague, 






X 




Monterey, ... . . 




X 






Montgomery, . ... 




X 






Mount Washington, . ... 




X 






Nahant, . ... 




X 






Nantucket, . . 




X 






Natick .... 






X 




Needham, . . . ... 






X 




New Ashford, . ... 




X 
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Table No. IIA. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Town. 



No 
Reply. 



No 

Cases. 



Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 



Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 



New Bedford, 

New Braintree, 

Newbury, 

Newbury port. 

New Marlborough, 

New Salem, . 

Newton, 

Norfolk, 

North Adams, 

Northampton, 

North Andover, 

North Attleborough, 

Northborough, 

Northb ridge, 

North Brookfield, 

Northfield, 

North Reading, 

Norwell, 

Norwood, 

Oak Bluffs, 

Oakdale, 

Oakham, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Otis, 

Oxford, 

Palmer, 

Paxton, 

Peabody, 

Pelham, 

Pembroke, 

Pepperell, 

Peru, 

Petersham, 

Phillipston, 

Pittsfield, 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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Table No. IIA. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Plainfield, 

Plainville, 

Plymoutli, 

Plympton, 

Prescott, 

Princeton, 

Provincetown, 

Quincy,* 

Randolph,* 

Raynham , 

Reading, 

Rehoboth, 

Revere, 

Richmond, 

Rochester, 

Rockland, 

Rockport, 

Rowe, . 

Rowley, 

Royalston, 

Russell, 

Rutland, 

Salem, 

Salisbury, 

Sandisfield, 

Sandwich, 

Saugus, 

Savoy, 

Scituate, 

Seekonk, 

Sharon, 

Sheffield. 

Shelburno, 

Sherborn, 

Shirley, 

Shrewsbury, 



No 
Reply. 



No 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
■ nished . 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Table No. IIA. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Town. 


No 
Heply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 


Shutesbury, 




X 






Somerset, 






X 




Somerville, 






X 




Southampton, 




X 






Soutiiboroug}!, 








X 


Southbridge, . . 


X 








South Hadley, 






X 




Southwick, . 




X 






Spencer, 








X 


Springfield, 






X 




Sterling, 




X 






Stoclibridge, 






X 




Stoneham, 






X 




Stoughton, 








X 


Stow, 




X 






Sturbridge, 






X 




Sudbury, 




X 






Sunderland, 




X 






Sutton, 






X 




Swampscott, 




X 






Swansea, 




X 






Taunton, 








X 


Templeton, 






X 




Tewksbury, . 


X 








Tisbury, 




X 






ToUand, 




X 






Townsend, 






X 




Truro, 




X 






Tyngsborough, 




X 






Tyringham, , . • • 




X 






Upton, . 




X 






Uxbridge, 






X 




Wakefield, 






X 




Wales, 


X 








Walpole, 






X 




Waltham,' . 
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Table No. 


11 A. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — 


Continued. 


Town. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 


Ware, 








X 




Ware ham , 








X 




Warren, 








X 




Warwick, 






X 






Washington, . 






X 






Watertown, 








X 




Wayland, 






X 






Webster, 








X 




Weliesley, 








X 




Wellfleet, 






X 






Wendell, 






X 






Wenham, 






X 






Westborough, 






X 






West Boylston, 








X 




West Bridgewater, 






X 






West Brookfield, 




X 








Westfield, 








X 




Westford, 






X 






Westhampton, 






X 






Westminster, 










X 


West Newbury, 






X 






Weston, 






X 






Westport, 










X 


West Springfield, . 




X 








West Stockbridge, 






X 






West Tisbury, 






X 






Westwood, 






X 






Weymouth, . 








X 




Whately, 






X 






Whitman, 








X 




Wilbraham, 






X 






Williamsburg, 








X 




Williamstown, 








X 




Wilmington, 








X 




Winchendon, 








X 




Winchester, . 








X 
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Table No. 11 A. — Public Relief-giving Agencies — Concluded. 



Town. 


No 
Reply. 


No 
Cases. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 


Windsor, 




X 






Winthrop, 






X 




Woburn, 






X 




Worcester, 






X 




Worthington, 




X 






Wrentham, 




X 






Yarmouth, 




X 







Table No. IIB. — Private Relief-giving Agencies. 

Private Relief-giving Societies from which Information was requested, and Results of 

such Requests. 









Infor- 


Infor- 


Society. 


No 


No 


mation 


mation 


Cases. 


Reply. 


fur- 


not fur- 








nished. 


nished. 


Amesburt: — 










Ladies' Charitable Society, 


X 








Beteblt: — 










Female Charitable Society, 




X 






Fisher Charitable Aid, .... 




X 






Society Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 






X 




Boston: — 










Associated Charities, 






X 




British Charitable Society, 


X 








Charitable Irish Society, ... 


X 








Co-operative Visitors among the Poor, 




X 






Devens Benevolent Society, . 




X 






Franciscan Monastery of St. Claire, 




X 






Dorchester Relief 






X 




First Spiritualist Ladies' Aid Society, 




X 






Frederick Weber Charities Corporation, . 


X 








German Aid Society, ^ 










German Ladies' Aid Society, . 




X 






Gwynne Home, ... . . 








X 


Hebrew Ladies' Sewing Society, 


X 








Howard Benevolent Society, . 






X 




Jamaica Plain Friendly Aid,i 










Jewish Charities, ...... 






X 




Ladies' Benevolent Circle of Clarendon Street 










Baptist Church, 




X 






Ladies' Lyceum Union, 




X 






Provident Association, 






X 




Roxbury Charitable Society, 






X 




Salvation Army, 




X 






Scots' Charitable Society, 






X 




St. Vincent de Paul, ... 






X 




Trustees of Charlestown's Poor Fund, 




X 






Brookline: — 










Friendly Aid Society, 


X 








Cambridge: — 










Associated Charities, 






X 




First Parish Paine Fund, 






X 





1 Information received too late to be embodied in report. 
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Table No. IIB. — Private Relief-giving Agencies — Continued. 



Society. 



No 
Cases. 



No 

Reply. 



Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 



Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished. 



Concord: — 
Female Charitable Society, 

Fairhaven; — 
Benevolent Association, . 
Ladies' Benevolent Society, 

Fall River: — 
Associated Charities, ... 

Hebrew Women's Charitable Institution, 
Hebrew Ladies' Aid Society, 

Fitchburg: — 
Associated Charities, 

Haverhill: ~ 
Associated Charities, 
Female Benevolent Society, 

Holtoke; — 
Associated Charities, 

Lawrence: — 
City Mission, 

Lancaster: — 
Trustees of Charitable Funds, 

Lowell: — 
M inistry-at- Large , 

Lynn : — 
Swedish Charitable and Benevolent Society, . 

Malden: — 
Associated Charities, 
Industrial Aid Society, 
Monday Club, ■".... 

Morgan Memorial Co-operative Industries and 

Stores, ..... 
Young Men's Hebrew Association, 

Marblehead: — 
Female Humane Society, 

Milton: — 

Swift Charity, 

Nantucket: — 
Helping Hand Society', 
Relief Association, 

New Bedford: — 
Charitable Organization, . 
Hebrew Ladies' Aid Society, 
Ladies' City Mission, 
Trustees of the James Arnold Fund, 

Newton: — 
Associated Charities, 

Newburyport: — 
General Charitable Society, 

Peabody: — 
Female Benevolent Society (South Dan vers), 

Plymouth: — 
Fragment Society, 

Quincy: — 
Charitable Society, 
Associated Charities, 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Table No. IIB. — Private Relief-giving Agencies — Concluded. 



Society. 


No 

Cases. 


No 
Reply. 


Infor- 
mation 

fur- 
nished. 


Infor- 
mation 
not fur- 
nished 


Salem : — 
Associated Charities, 
Relief Committee, 
Samaritan Society, .... 
Seamen's Orphans' and Widows' Society, 
Trust Funds, 






X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


Somerville: — 
Associated Charities, 


X 








Springfield: — 
Industrial Home Charities, 
St. Vincent de Paul, 
Union Relief Committee, 




X 


X 
X 




Sherbobn: — 
Widows' and Orphans' Benevolent Society, 


X 








Somerville: — 
Associated Charities, 


X 








Taunton: — 
Associated Charities, ... 
Hebrew Ladies' Helping Hand Society, . 




X 


X 




Welleslet: — 
Friendly Aid Association, 


X 








Wobtjbn: — 
Charitable Association, 




X 






Worcesteh; — 

Associated Charities, 
City Missionary Society, . 
Swedish Charitable Society, 


X 
X 




X 





Chapter 2. Group 1. Widows' Families in Receipt of Cash 
Relief, or of Relief the Equivalent of which can be stated 
■in Cash. 

Section 1. The per Capita Weekly Income. 
Circumstances in the families reported varied greatly. In 
order to reduce these families to a basis of comparison they 
have been divided into several groups. Group 1 includes those 
families consisting only of mother and one or more minor chil- 
dren, in which it Was not reported that any of the members 
board away from home, or that any boarders are kept in the 
home. The purpose of this chapter is to indicate the per capita 
amounts, exclusive of expenditure for rent, available weekly 
for mother and children in such families in receipt of public 
or private charity. Family groups, in which some of the mem- 
bers board away from home or in which boarders are kept, do 
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not lend themselves to this classification; the former, because 
it is impossible to estimate the mother's profit on the transaction ; 
the latter, because it is impossible to estimate the amoimt saved. 
Further, families in which there are adults other than the 
mother, e.g., an aunt, mother, or grandfather, should not be 
compared to the families consisting only of mother and children, 
since the cost of maintenance for an adult is presumably higher 
than that for a child. The 1,258 families in group 1 constituted 
the great majority of all the families reported. The incomes of 
those in this group are shown in the following tables. Table 
Xo. 12 indicates the per capita weekly income, exclusive of the 
amount paid for rent, in widowed mothers' families in receipt 
of relief, reported by the overseers of the poor in the various 
towns. Table No. 13 indicates the incomes in such families, 
reported by the private relief-giving societies. 



Table No. 12. — Weekly Income 'per Capita, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent, of Families in Receipt of Relief, reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor. 





1 

6 
s 


1 
O 


i 

a 

O 


s 

a 


*» 


«»■ 

3 


d 

3 


o 

d 

o 


s 


d 

s 


> 

O 




s 


2 


a 


o 


s 


o 


S 


s 


s 




a 




,3 


S 




S 


*» 


t» 


«9- 


zi- 


«» 


*»■ 


s. 


Adama, 








2 


1 


2 


2 




2 




7 


Agawam, 


1 






2 








1 


1 






Andover, 




- 




1 






- 


1 


2 




i 


Ashland, 












2 


- 










Auburn, 








- 






1 








- 


Bedford, 




1 




- 












- 




Beverly, 


1 








1 




1 




1 


1 


2 


Boston, 


5 


10 


6 


8 


15 


19 


19 


u 


50 


20 


31 


Bourne, 






1 






- 






- 






Brockton, 






1 


6 


3 




3 


2 


1 


2 


U 


Brookline, 










- 






- 




2 


2 


Burlington, 
















- 




1 


1 


Cambridge, 


6 


2 


1 


1 


1 




2 


- 


3 


1 


10 


Chelsea, 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


1 




6 




Chicopee, 


- 






- 


2 


2 


1 




2 


1 


2 


Dartmouth, . 


- 








1 










- 


1 
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Table No. 12. — Weekly Income per Capita, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent, of Families in Receipt of Relief, reported hy the Overseers of 
the Poor — Continued. 





-2 
a 
o 
Q 
g 
a 


a 

6 


6 


s 


e 




d 




t^ 
*» 


d 


O 
-a 






B 


CO 


a 


^ 


s 


o 


3 


s 


s 




JR 


S 


o 


<s 


o 


o 


m 


° 


° 


^ 


s 




^ 


g 


i 


s 


tfl- 


5 


d 


t* 


«9- 


t* 


s 


Dighton, 




1 






1 












- 


Dudley, 












1 


2 










East Longmeadow, 






- 














1 


1 


Edgartown, 


















1 


- 


2 


Erving, 


- 
















1 






Fairhaven , 


- 






- 










1 






Fall River, 


11 


3 


5 


5 


8 


i 


3 


2 


7 


4 


1 


Fitchburg, 








1 






1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


Framingham, 


















2 


1 


1 


Gardner, 




2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Gloucester, 


7 


8 


7 


4 


5 


3 


3 


1 


5 


6 


4 


Great Barrington, 






- 






1 


- 


1 


1 






Groveland , 






1 






- 


- 










Hardwick, 














1 










Hatfield, 












- 










1 


Haverhill, 




- 


















1 


Hingham, 




- 




2 




1 


1 






1 


3 


Holland, 




- 




1 












- 




Holyoke, 


1 


- 


1 


1 


1 




6 


1 


1 


5 


18 


Hopkinton, 










- 








- 




1 


Hudson, 




- 






- 








- 




1 


Ipswich, 






1 








1 




1 




1 


Lawrence, 




1 




1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


Leominster, 
















- 


1 


3 


1 


Lowell, . 




1 


4 


2 


3 


8 


3 


3 


6 


7 


9 


Lynn, 


4 


8 


1 


5 


3 


8 


6 




8 


4 


10 


Maiden, 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 




1 


1 


9 


1 


2 


Marblehead, . 




- 




1 




1 




- 


2 




3 


Marlborough, 












2 


1 


- 


3 


1 


2 


Medford, 




2 












- 








Medway, 


1 


- 




















Merrimac, 










1 














Methuen, 














1 


- 






1 
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Table No. 12. — Weekly Income per Capita, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent, of Families in Receipt of Relief, reported by the Overseers of 
Poor — Continued. 





1 
























s 


g 

o 


i 

c 

o 
O 


1A- 

s 


o 




3 


g 

d 


S3- 


M 
*» 


> 




^ 


S 


U9 
CO 

s 


■4^ 

a 

6 


s 


s 


o 

lA 


o 

i 


5 

o 

lA 


o 


T3 
C 
C3 




3 


g 


e 


GO 


«■ 


d 


5t 


«» 


v^ 


;& 


»4 


Middle ton, 


















- 


1 




Milford, 


2 
















1 


1 


2 


Milton, . 














- 






1 


7 


Montague, 








2 








2 






2 


Natick. 


















1 


1 


8 


Needham, 






















2 


New Bedford, 


2 




1 






2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Newburyport, 


1 


3 


1 


2 












1 




North Adams, 








1 


1 


2 








2 


1 


Northampton, 


















1 


2 


5 


North Attleborough, . 








1 












1 


2 


Northb ridge, 








1 














2 


North Brookfield, 
















- 






1 


Orange, 
















- 




2 




Oxford, . 










1 


1 






2 


1 




Palmer, 




2 




















Pittsfield, 














1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Plymouth, 


1 








1 




1 




2 


- 




Provincetown, 




1 




2 


1 




3 




4 


3 


5 


Revere, 








1 


1 










2 




Rockland, 












1 








1 


5 


Russell, 






















1 


Salem, 


1 


3 


3 


6 


3 


2 


5 


1 


9 


9 


24 


Saugus, 








1 
















Scituate, 










- 








1 






Seekonk, 












1 












Somerset, 
















1 








Somerville, 




1 




2 


2 


1 


2 




4 


1 


3 


South Hadley, 
















_ 






1 


Spencer, 






1 


















Springfield, 


2 


3 


3 




2 




i 


1 


5 


1 




Stockbridge, 












1 












Stone ham, 








- 






1 






1 
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Table No. 12. — Weekly Income per Capita, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent, of Families in Receipt of Relief, reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor — Concluded. 





a 

O 

O 

o 

a 


a 

6 

o 

U3 


i 
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o 
s 


d 
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O 
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s 


O 

s 


o 


S 


o 
o 


8 

S 


% 

o 

o 
8 


Sutton, . 

Templeton, 

Townsend, 

Uxb ridge, 

Wakefield, 

Walpole. 

Ware, 

Warekam, 

Warren, 

Watertown, 

Webster, 

Wellesley, 

Westfield, 

Weymoutli, 

Whitman, 

Williamsburg, 

Wilmington, . 

Winchester, 

Winthrop, 

Woburn, 

Worcester, 


1 

1 

1 
1 


1 

1 

6 


2 
3 

1 


1 
1 


1 

2 

1 


1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

• 


1 

3 
1 

1 

1 


1 
1 


1 

2 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
3 


1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
1 


2 
3 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

4 

2 


Totals,! 


52 


62 


47 


67 


66 


76 


91 


42 


161 


118 


235 



Number of families recorded, 1,017. 
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Table No. 13. — Showing Weekly Income per Capita, exclusive of Amount 
paid for Rent, of Families in Receipt of Relief, reported by the Private 
Societies. 





a 






















Society. 


O 

o 

1 
i 


1 

Hi 

O 

t- 
o 

o 


a 
O 

in 
oo 

o 


«9- 

3 

2 

a 

6 
s 


d 

s 


s 

o 


2 




o 

s 


2 


i 
> 
o 

1 


Boston; — 
Associated Charities, . 
Catholic Charitable Bureau, 
Provident As.sociation, 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Scots' Charitable Society, 
United Hebrew Benevolent Association, 


- 


- 


- 


1 
1 


4 


4 
1 

1 

1 


1 

2 
3 


7 
1 


18 

7 
2 

2 


9 

3 

2 


18 

10 
3 
2 
5 


Cambridge: — 
A.'isociated Charities, . 
First Parish Paine Fund, 


- 


- 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


2 


2 


2 
2 


Fitchburg: — 
Associated Charities, 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


1 


1 


- 


_ 


1 


_ 




Haverhill: — 
Female Benevolent Society, 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Lawrence: — 
City Mission, 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


2 




- 


3 


1 


3 


Northampton: — 
Whiting Street Fund, 


- 


1 


- 


- 


1 




- 


- 


- 


1 


3 


Quincy: — 
Quincy Charitable Society, . 




- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Salem: — 
Associated Charities, 
Rehef Committee, 
Samaritan Society, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 
1 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 


Operating in various communities: — 
Shaw Asylum for Mariners' Children, 


- 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


8 


1 


14 


14 


26 


Springfield: — 
St. Vincent de Paul. . 
Union Relief Association, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 
1 


1 


3 


1 


8 


Taunton: — 
Associated Charities, 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 




Totals, 


- 


5 


3 


9 


11 


16 


17 


11 


53 


34 


82 



These tables are submitted with a realization of their imper- 
fection. They are not an exact representation of what exists, 
each week, in each of these widows' families. It would be im- 
possible to secure such data. The earnings of these mothers are 
commonly not fixed, as are those of regular salaried workers. 
In most cases they vary. The woman who secures her earnings 
by " working out," i.e., doing washing, ironing, general clean- 
ing, in the houses of the more prosperous, finds that her earnings 
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are subject to sharp fluctuations. But in such cases the agency 
helping the woman is probably familiar with the kind of work 
which she does and her usual earnings. Every eiEcient relief- 
giving agency endeavors to learn these facts and to regulate the 
amount of its relief accordinglj^ Therefore, the stated earn- 
ings or the approximate week]}' average as reported by the 
agency probably represents, in most cases, the earnings of the 
family reported upon in a typical week, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Where the replies called for interpretation, the most generous 
one possible was placed upon them. Where it was reported 
that the earnings of a mother or her children varied, within 
certain limits, the higher amount was always accepted as repre- 
senting the income from such sources. It is evident, however, 
that this procedure makes conditions apjDear more favorable 
than they are. Where the earnings of a widow are reported as 
from $2 to $4 a week, the per capita income of her family has 
been computed upon the $4 basis, although it may be that she 
earns this amount during only a very few weeks of the year. 
When a widow was reported as paying no rent because she 
owned her house or cottage, nothing was deducted for rent, 
except in cases where it was stated that the house was mortgaged. 
In such cases, interest at 6 per cent, upon the amount of the 
mortgage was deducted for rent, although it is evident that, in 
lieu of paying rent, there were expenses which the widow must 
meet in addition to interest on the mortgage, but which could 
not be accurately estimated, as, for example, property tax, water 
taxes, etc. Needless to say, the cases in which a widow was 
reported as owning her home, either mortg-aged or unmortgaged, 
were very few. The only commodity relief included in the 
preceding tables is milk, which was estimated at 9 cents per 
quart, and the grocery orders sometimes given by the overseers 
of the poor which were computed at their face value. Other 
commodity relief was not included, because of the impossibility 
of estimating its cash value accurately. 

The criticism that needy individuals are always in receipt 
of occasional charity, goods and commodities, the value of which 
cannot be estimated, and that, therefore, any statistics as to the 
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real income of such people are unreliable, does not seem to apply 
with great force to the preceding tables. Such relief does 
exist widespread. In a considerable number of cases reported 
by the overseers of the poor and by private societies, it was in- 
dicated that the family was supplied with fuel, in addition to 
the other relief given ; in others, that the family was in receipt 
of groceries, clothing, shoes, etc. , in addition to the cash amounts 
reported. But no such cases are included in the preceding table. 
It includes solely those families in which no relief was reported 
which was not in cash, or which could not be accurately evalu- 
ated in cash. All the families reported as being in receipt of 
fuel, groceries, shoes, clothing, etc., and commodity aid of any 
kind, in addition to the cash or cash equivalent income, have 
been classified in separate groups, and will be described later. 

SECTioisr 2. Size of the Families. 

It might be objected to the preceding table that a " weekly 
income per capita " basis is not a proper one for the purpose of 
indicating the economic conditions of families, for a given 
amount per cariita might be a starvation income in a family of 
two, whereas the same income per capita might permit much 
better conditions in a larger family. The cost is less per indi- 
vidual in a family of six, eight or ten than in one of two or three 
members. This contention is certainly true. The younger chil- 
dren can wear the oiitgrown or made-over clothes of the older 
ones. The amount of fuel and light and furniture necessary 
does not increase in the same proportion as the number of 
children. This may not hold among the prosperous and well- 
to-do, but there is no doubt of its applicability to those who are 
compelled to seek charitable assistance. Among these an in- 
creasing nmiiber of children often represent a proportionately 
diminishing cost of maintenance. Therefore, an eifort has been 
made to classify the widows' families in group 1, both as to 
incomes and as to size of the family. The result of this effort 
is embodied in Tables ISTos. 14 to 18, inclusive. 

The weekly per capita incomes in these tables have been, 
combined, into amoimts larger than those previously used in 
this chapter, as follows : " less than fifty cents," " 50 cents 
to $1," "$1 to $1.50," "$1.50 to $2" and " $2 and over." 
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By consulting these tables it is possible to ascertain the sizes 
of the families in receipt of any particular per capita income 
in any city or town. Table No. 14 indicates the sizes of the 
families reported by the overseers of the poor as being in receipt 
of aid. Table No. 1.5 is a summary of Table No. 14. Table 
No. 16 indicates the sizes of the families reported as being in 
receipt of aid from private societies. Table No. 17 is a sum- 
mary of Table No. 16, and Table No. 18 is a combination of 
these two summaries, and shows in condensed form the sizes of 
all the families reported, both by the overseers and the private 
societies, in relation to the incomes. It should be kept in mind 
that these tables deal only with the families in group 1. 



Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families reported by the Overseers of the 
Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid for 
Rent. 

A. — Income per Capita Less than SO Cents per Week. 





Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Agawam, 










1 


Beverly, 






1 






Boston, 








3 


2 


Cambridge, 


1 




1 


3 




Chelsea, 






1 






Fall Riyer, 




2 


5 


4 




Gloucester, 


1 


3 


1 


2 




Holyoke, 








1 




Lynn, 








i 




Maiden, 






1 


1 




Medway, 










1 


Milford, 








2 




New Bedford, 






1 


1 




Newburyport, 








1 




Plymouth, 










1 


Salem, 










1 


Springfield, 






1 


1 




Walpole, 




1 






- 


Webster, 








1 




Winchester, 










1 


Worcester, . 






1 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families re-ported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

B. — Income per Capita 50 Cents to SI per Week. 





Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children 


Adama, 




- 


1 




1 


Agawam, 






1 


1 




Andover, 






- 




1 


Bedford, 








1 




Boston, 




1 


4 


9 


6 


Bourne, 






1 




- 


Brockton, 




1 


3 


3 




Cambridge, 






1 


2 


1 


Chelsea, 


- 




1 


1 




Dighton, 




- 




1 




Fall River, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


Fitchburg, . 








1 




Gardner, 






- 


3 


1 


Gloucester, . 


i 


4 


5 


3 


3 


Groveland, . 






1 






Hingham, . 










2 


Holland, 








- 


1 


Holyoke, 






1 


1 


_ 


Ipswich, 








1 


_ 


Lawrence, 








1 


1 


Lowell, 


- 




1 


2 


4 


Lynn, 


2 


5 


1 


4 


2 


Maiden, 




1 




1 


3 


Marblehead, 










1 


Medford, 




- 


2 






Montague, 




- 


1 


1 




New Bedford, 




- 




1 




Newburyport, 




- 


2 


2 


2 


North Adams, 










1 


North Attleborough, . 






_ 


1 




Northbridge, 




- 


_ 


1 


_ 


Palmer, 






1 


1 




Provincetown, 




- 




1 


2 


Revere, 




1 






- 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

B. — Income per Capita 50 Cents to SI per Week — Concluded. 





Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Salem 






2 


9 


1 


Saugus, 




- 






1 




Somerville, . 




- 




1 


1 


1 


Spencer, 






_ 


1 






Springfield, 






1 




3 


2 


Templeton, 








1 






Walpole, 






- 




1 


1 


Ware, . 






- 




1 




Webster, 






2 


1 


1 




Winchester, 








1 






Worcester, . 




- 


2 


2 


3 







c 


.— 


Income per Capita $1 to $1.60 per Week. 




Adams 


- 


- 


2 


3 




Agawam, 












- 




1 


Andover, 








- 


1 


- 






Ashland, 
















2 


Auburn, 














1 




Beverly, 












1 




1 


Boston, 








2 


4 


19 


31 


n 


Brockton, . 








- 




1 


5 


2 


Cambridge, 










1 


" 




2 


Chelsea, 










2 




1 


- 


Chicopee, 










2 




2 


1 


Dartmouth, 










- 






1 


Dighton, 








1 










Dudley, 












1 


1 


1 


Fall River, . 








1 


2 


5 


6 


3 


Fitohburg, . 












1 


3 




Gardner, 










1 


3 


2 


1 


Gloucester, . 








- 


1 


8 


3 




Great Barrington 












2 




, 


Hardwick, . 








- 




1 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

C. — Income per Capita %1 to $1.50 per Week — Continued. 





Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Hingham, .... 








2 




Holyoke, 




1 


2 


5 




Ipswich, 








1 




Lawrence, 






1 


3 


2 


Lowell, . . . . 




1 


3 


10 


3 


Lynn, . 


4 


1 


5 


7 




Maiden, 


1 






2 


1 


Marblehead, .... 






1 






Marlborough, 








3 




Merrimac, . . . . 




1 








Methuen, 










1 


Montague, . ... 


- 


1 


1 






New Bedford 


- 


2 


1 


1 




North Adams, 


- 




3 






Oxford, 




1 




1 




PittsBeld 








3 




Plymouth, 






2 




- 


Provincetown, .... 




1 


1 


1 


1 


Revere, . . . . 






1 


- 


- 


Rockland, . . . . 




1 




- 




Salem, 


2 


3 


- 


2 


4 


Seekonk 




- 






1 


Somerset, . . . . . 








1 




Somerville, 






1 


3 


1 


Springfield, 




I 


2 


4 




Stockbridge 








1 




Stoneham, 


1 










Sutton, 






1 




- 


Uxbridge, 










1 




Wakefield, 










1 


1 


Walpole, 






- 


1 


- 




Ware, 




- 








3 


Webster, . 




1 






3 


- 


Westfield, 




1 




1 


1 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

C. — Income per Capita $1 to SI. 50 per Week — Concluded. 



• 


Mother 

and 
1 ChUd. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


WilliaJusburg, .... 

Winchester 

Winthrop, ... 
Worcester, 




- 


1 


1 


1 
1 



L 


.— 


Income per Capita SI. 50 to SB per Week. 




Adams 


1 


1 






- 


Agawam, 














1 


Andover, 












2 


- 


Beverly, 












1 


1 


Boston, 






3 


12 


27 


26 


1 


Brockton, . 








1 


1 


- 


1 


Brookline, . 








1 




1 




BurUngton, 






- 


1 








Cambridge, 










3 


1 




Chelsea, 






1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Chicopee, . 










- 


2 


1 


East Longmeadow, 






- 


- 






1 


Edgartown, 








- 




1 




Erring, 










1 


- 




FaJrhaven, 










1 






Fall River, . 






1 


4 


2 


3 


1 


Fitohburg, . 








1 


1 


- 


1 


Eramingham, 








- 




2 


1 


Gardner, 






1 


1 


2 






Gloucester, . 






5 


3 


3 


- 




Great Barrington, 










1 


- 




Hingham, . 






- 




1 






Holyoke, . 








1 


1 


3 


1 


Ipswich, 








1 








Lawrence, . 










2 


2 


1 


Leominster, 








1 


2 




1 


Lowell, 






i 


4 


5 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

D. — Income per Capiia $1.60 to SS per Week — Continued. 





Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Lynn 


2 


3 


i 


3 




Maiden, . 






1 




S 


4 


Marblehead, 






2 




- 




Marlborough, 






- 


- 


1 


3 




Middleton, 






- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Milford, 










1 


I 


- 


Milton, 








- 


1 




- 


Natick, 










1 


1 


- 


New Bedford, . 








1 


1 






Newburyport, . 










1 


- 




North Adams, . 








1 


1 




- 


Northampton, 








1 


2 




North Attleborough, 






1 




- 


- 


Orange, 






- 


- 


2 


- 


Oxford, 






1 


- 




2 




Pittsfield, . 






- 


- 


1 


1 


1 


Plymouth, . 








- 


2 


_ 




Provincetown, 






1 


4 


- 


2 


_ 


Severe, 








_ 


1 


_ 


1 


Rockland, . 








- 


- 


. 


1 


Salem, 






2 




2 


12 


2 


Soituate, 








- 


1 


- 


_ 


Somerville, . 






- 


1 


1 


3 


. 


Springfield, 






- 


- 


2 




3 


Stoneham, . 










- 






Sutton, 








_ 


_ 




. 


Townsend, 






- 


- 


_ 






Wakefield, . 








- 


- 




1 


Wareham, . 








- 


- 




1 


Watertown, . 






- 


- 


- 




« 


Webster, 










- 




_ 


Westfield, . 






1 


2 








Weymouth, 








1 


- 




_ 


Whitman, . 






- 


1 


1 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Widows' Families reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

D. — Income per Capita $1.50 to $2 per Week — Conoluded. 





Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Wilmington, 

Winchester, .... 

Woburn 

Worcester 




1 


- 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 



E 


— 


Income per Capita $S and Over per Week. 




Adams, 




2 


4 


1 






Andover, 






2 


1 


1 






Beverly, 










1 




1 


Boston, 






5 


18 


7 


1 




Brockton, 






1 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Brookline, 








1 




1 




Bxirlington, 






- 


1 








Cambridge, 






1 


4 


3 


2 




Chicopee, . 








2 








Dartmouth, 








1 








East Longmeadow, 










1 






Edgartown, 






- 




2 






Fall River, . 






- 


1 








Fitchburg, . 






1 










Framingham, 








- 




1 


- 


Gardner, 








- 


1 


1 




Gloucester, . 






1 


- 


3 






Hatfield, . 










1 






Haverhill, 












1 




Hingham, . 






1 


- 


1 






Holyoke, 






2 


8 


4 


3 


1 


Hopkinton, 












1 




Hudson, 








1 








Ipswich, 








1 








Lawrence, 






2 






1 


Leominster, 


. 






1 






Lowell, 




1 


3 


4 


1 
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Table No. 14. — Size of Wiiows' Families reported by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Concluded. 

E. — Income per Capita SZ and Over per Week — Concluded. 





Mother 

and 
1 Chad. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
ChUdlen. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
ChUdren. 


Lynn 


2 


4 


2 


2 




Maiden, 






1 


1 


- 


Marblehead, 




2 


1 






Marlborough 




1 






1 


Methuen, 




1 








MUford 




1 


1 






Milton, . ... 


2 


2 


2 


1 




Montague, . 








1 


1 


Natick, 


3 


2 


1 


2 




Needham, . 








2 




New Bedford, 


1 


1 






» 


North Adams, . 


1 




- 






Northampton, 


1 


3 


_ 




1 


North Attleborough, 




1 


1 


_ 


_ 


Northbridge, 


- 






2 




North Brookfield, 








1 




Pittsfield, 




1 








Provincetown, 


3 


1 


1 






Rockland, . 


a 


1 


1 






Rusaell, 




1 








Salem, 


7 


7 


6 


3 


1 


Somerville 




1 


1 


- 


1 


South Hadley, . 






1 


_ 




Wakefield, 




1 


1 


_ 


_ 


Ware, 


2 


1 




_ 


_ 


Warren, 


- 






1 


_ 


Wellesley, 






1 






Westfield 


1 


- 








Weymouth, 




2 


1 




. 


Whitman 


1 










Winchester, .... 


1 


3 


_ 






Woburn, .... 




1 




1 
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Table No. 15. — Size and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount 
paid for Rent of Widows' Families hi Receipt of Relief from the Over- 
seers of the Poor. 



Size of Family. 


Less than 
50 Cents 
per Week. 


50 Cents 

to$l 
per Week. 


$lto 
$1.50 per 

Week. 


$1.50 to 

$2 per 
Week. 


$2 per 

Week and 

Over. 


Totals. 


Mother and 1 child, 


2 


7 


14 


19 


45 


87 


Mother and 2 children, 


6 


23 


28 


52 


90 


199 


Mother and 3 children. 


13 


39 


72 


77 


57 


258 


Mother and 4 or 5 children, 


24 


67 


115 


102 


32 


340 


Mother and 6 or more children, . 


7 


40 


46 


29 


11 


133 


Totals, . 


52 


176 


275 


279 


235 


1,017 



Table No. 16. — Size of Families reported by the Private Relief-giving 
Societies, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent. 

A. — • Income -per Capita Less than SO Cents per Week. 



B. — Income 


per Capita 50 Cents to $1 per Week. 




Orgaotzation. 


Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

ChUdren. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Boston: — 
Associated Charities, 
Provident Association, 






. 


1 


1 


Cambbidge: — 
Associated Charities, 
First Parish Paine Fund, 






1 




1 


Haverhill: — 
Female Benevolent Society, .. 








1 




Lawrence: — 
City Mission, 








1 




Northampton: — 
Whiting Street Fund, 






1 






Quincy: — 
Quincy Charitable Society, 








1 


- 


Shaw Asylum for Mariners' 
Children, 




1 


2 


5 




Taunton: — 
Associated Charities, 










1 
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Table No. 16. — Size 0/ Families reported hy the Private Relief-giving 
Societies, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Continued. 

C. — ■ Income per Capita SI to $1.50 per Week, 



Organization'. 


Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

ChUdren. 


Mother 
and 4 0^ 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Boston: — 
Associated Charities, 
Catholic Charitable Bureau, 
Provident Association, 
St. Vincent de Paul. 
United Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, 


1 


- 


2 
1 


4 
1 
1 
1 


10 

1 
2 

1 


Cambridge: — 
Associated Charities, 
First Parish Paine Fund, 






1 


1 
1 




Fitchburg: — 
Associated Charities, 








1 


1 


Haverhill: — 
Female Benevolent Society, . 




1 




1 




Lawrence: — 
City Mission, 








1 


2 


Northampton: — 
Whiting Street Fund, 






1 






Salem: — 
Associated Charities, 
Relief Committee, 








1 
1 




Shaw Asylum for Mariners' 
Children. . 


3 


5 


1 


5 




Springfield : — 
St. Vincent de Paul, 
Union Relief Association, 






1 


2 


- 



D. — Income per Capita $1.50 to $2 per Week. 



Boston: — 
Associated Charities, 
Provident Association, . 
St. Vincent de Paul, 
United Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, 


1 


2 

2 

1 

2 


7 
4 


16 
1 
3 


3 

2 


Cambridge: — 
Associated Charities, 
First Parish Paine Fund, 




1 


1 


1 
1 




Fitchbuhg; — 
Associated Charities, 






1 






Lawrence: — 
City Mission, . 






1 


2 


1 


Northampton: — 
Whiting Street Fund, 








1 




Salem: — 
Relief Committee, 
Samaritan Society, 




1 
1 






- 


Shaw Asylum for Mariners' 
Children, . 


5 


7 


7 


8 


1 


Springfield: — 
St. Vincent de Paul, 


- 




1 


1 


2 
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Table No. 16. — Size of Families reported by the Private Relief-giving • 
Societies, and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent — Concluded. 

E. — Income per Capita SS and Over per Week. 



Organizatiok. 


Mother 

and 
1 Child. 


Mother 

and 2 

Children. 


Mother 

and 3 

Children. 


Mother 
and 4 or 5 
Children. 


Mother 
and 6 or 

More 
Children. 


Boston: — 
Associated Charities, 
Provident Association, 
Scots' Charitable Society, 
St. Vincent de Paul, 
United Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, 


1 
1 

2 

2 


4 
2 

1 


8 
7 
2 

1 

1 


4 

1 


1 


Cambridge: — 
Associated Charities, 
First Parish Paine Fund, 




1 
1 




1 


1 


Lawrence: — 
City Mission, .... 


1 


1 




1 




Northampton: — 
Whiting Street Fund, 




1 


I 


1 




Shaw Asylum for Mariners' 
Children, 


7 


13 


5 




1 


Sphinofield: — 
St. Vincent de Paul, 




i 




4 





Table No. 17. — • Size and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount 
paid for Rent, of Widows' Families in Receipt of Relief from Private 
Societies. 



Size of Family. 


Less than 
50 Cents 
per Week. 


50 Cents 

to$l 
per Week. 


$lto 
$1.50 per 

Week. 


n.5o to 

$2 per 
Week. 


$2 per 

Week and 

Over. 


Totals. 


Mother and 1 child. 
Mother and 2 children, 
Mother and 3 children. 
Mother and 4 or 5 children. 
Mother and 6 or more children, 


- 


1 
4 
9 
3 


4 

6 

7 

21 

17 


6 
17 
22 
33 

9 


14 

28 
25 
12 
3 


24 
52 
58 
75 
32 


Totals, . 




17 


55 


87 


82 


241 
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Table No. 18. — Size and per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount 
paid J or Rent, of Widoios' Families in Receipt of Relief from the Over- 
seers of the Poor. 



Size of Family. 


Less than 
50 Cents 
per Week. 


50 Cents 

to$l 
per Week. 


$lto 
$1.50 per 

Week. 


$1.50 to 

$2 per 
Week. 


$2 per 

Week and 

Over. 


Totals. 


Mother and 1 child, 


2 


7 


18 


25 


59 


Ill 


Mother and 2 children, 


6 


24 


34 


69 


118 


251 


Mother and 3 children, 


13 


43 


79 


99 


82 


316 


Mother and 4 or 5 children, 


24 


76 


136 


135 


44 


415 


Mother and 6 or more children, . 


7 


43 


63 


38 


14 


165 


Totals 


52 


193 


330 


366 


317 


1,258 



The largest group of widows, in receipt of relief, as repre- 
sented in Table No. 18, is those having either four or five chil- 
dren. The number of such widows was 415. It should be 
pointed out, however, that with the exception of the group 
classified as '' mother and six or more children," this group 
is the only one which includes families of different sizes. The 
group of widows with three children numbers 316, the largest 
group including only families of one size. 

The group of families in receipt of relief, consisting only of 
mother and one child is the smallest. This is to be expected. 
The mother of one child is more often able to care for herself 
and offspring than is the mother of a large family. The mother 
of one child may secure help "from relatives which will enable 
her to get along without seeking charity. She can often leave 
her one child with a neighbor or friend, and go out to work 
during the day. Such a woman can secure a position as a domes- 
tic, particularly in the country, where she can take her child 
with her. ISTaturally, these methods of procedure are less open 
to the mother of a larger family. Furthermore, larger earnings 
are necessary to provide for several children than for one. 
These facts, no doubt, constitute a partial explanation of the 
fact that but a small nmnber of mothers of one child are in 
regular receipt of charitable assistance. 
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Chapter 3. Other Groups of Families. 

Section 1. Group 2. Widows' Families in Eeceipt of 

Fuel. 
Some of the boards of overseers of the poor, and some of the 
private societies, are accustomed to supply families with fuel, 
especially during the winter, either in addition to the cash re- 
lief or without cash relief. Such families have not been in- 
cluded in the preceding table because of the impossibility of 
estimating accurately the value of the fuel given. All the 
families for which it was reported that fuel was given, but for 
which it was not reported that other commodities were given, 
have been included in Table No. 19. In other words, this table 
includes only the families reported as in receipt of no com- 
modity relief except fuel. There were 62 such families. The 
per capita amounts as indicated, therefore, are the amounts 
available per individual, not only exclusive of rent, as in the 
preceding table, but rather exclusive of both rent and fuel. 

Table No. 19. — Per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent, in Families of Widowed Mothers in Receipt of Aid, where 
Fuel is the Only Commodity Relief. 

Families. 

Less than 50 cents per week, . . . . 1 

50 to 75 cents per week, ... . ... 4 

75 to 85 cents per week, . . 2 

85 cents to $1 per week, . . . .... 3 

$1 to SI. 10 per week, . ... 2 

$1.10 to $1.25 per week, . . . . 7 

$1.25 to $1.40 per week, . 4 

$1.40 to $1.50 per week, . . . . 2 

$1.50 to 81.75 per week, . ... . . 10 

$1.75 to $2 per week, . . • 7 

$2 per week and over, . . . 20 

Section 2. Group 3. Widows' Families in Eeceipt of 

Commodity Relief Othee than Fuel. 

One hundred families were reported as being in receipt of 

relief in the form of various commodities; for example, shoes, 

clothing and groceries, in addition to the cash given. It was 

impossible to estimate the value of the commodities given. In 
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many cases, no doubt, the value to the donor was little or noth- 
ing ; for example, east off clothing and shoes, although the com- 
modities may have been very welcome to the recipient. This 
kind of charity is irregular in its nature but common. It may 
well be that some of the families not reported as being in receipt 
of such aid are, nevertheless, receiving it. However, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any relief agency, knowing families 
aided by it to be in receipt of such aid to any considerable 
extent, or with any considerable degree of regularity, would 
fail to indicate the fact 

Table No. 20 indicates the per capita income in such families. 
Every family included therein is in receipt of some commodity 
relief other than fuel, in addition to its cash income. It also 
includes those few families in receipt of fuel in addition to 
other commodity relief. (The preceding table included those 
reported as in receipt of fuel only, in addition to the cash in- 
come.) In practically all of the families represented in this 
table a portion of the cash income is also contributed by chari- 
table agencies. 

It is evident that this table is of less value than either of the 
preceding ones, so far as light throvm upon the actual condition 
of the families is concerned. In many families, no doubt, this 
commodity relief was of considerable value, and greatly min- 
istered to the welfare of the family. In other cases, however, 
it was probably of but little value, and did not particularly 
improve family conditions. 



Table No. 20. — Showing Weekly Income per Capita, exclusive of Amount 
paid for Rent, in Families in Receipt of Commodity Relief Other than 
Fuel. 

Families. 

Less than 50 cents per week, . 14 



50 to 75 cents per week, 
75 to 85 cents per week, 
85 cents to II per week, 
$1 to $1.10 per week, 
$1.10 to $1.25 per week, 
$1.25 to $1.40 per week, 
$1.40 to $1.50 per week, 
$1.50 to $1.75 per week, 
$1.75 to $2 per week, . 
$2 per week and over, . 



10 

6 

4 

6 

15 

10 

16 
12 

7 
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Section 3. Group 4. Widows' Families in which theee 

ABE AliUI.TS OtHEII THAST THE MoTHEK. 

In 77 families it was indicated that there were adults other 
than the mother living with the family; for example, an aged 
aunt or grandmother. These family groups could not properly 
he included in group 1 , since it costs more, ordinarily, to support 
an adult than a child. Xor could these families properly be 
included in group 5, since the additional members of the family 
are not boarders, in the strict sense of that term, for these addi- 
tional adult members of the family circle seem usually to pay 
no stipulated board, but the earnings, if any, become a part of 
the total family income. 

The income in these families is shown in Table 'Eo. 21. 



Table No. 21. — Per Capita Weekly Income, exclusive of Amount paid 
for Rent, in Widows' Families in Receipt of Relief, containing Adidts 
Other than the Mother. 

Families. 

Less than 50 cents per week, . ... . . 4 

50 to 75 cents per week, 
75 to 85 cents per week. 



85 cents to $1 per week, 
$1 to $1.10 per week, 
$1.10 to $1.25 per week, 
$1.25 to $1.40 per week, 
$1.40 to $1.50 per week, 
$1.50 to $1.75 per week, 
$1.75 to $2 per week, . 
$2 per week and over, . 



3 

3 

5 

3 

9 

13 

5 

4 

10 

18 



Section 4. Geoup 5. Families in which there are 

Boarders. 

There were 62 families in which it was impossible to estimate 
the amount available per member of the family, due to the fact 
that there were boarders in the family, or that some of the mem- 
bers of the family got their meals from sources other than the 
family income. While the amounts paid by boarders in the 
families were generally indicated, it was obviously impossible 
to include such amounts in an estimate as to the income avail- 
able for the members of the family, since a large portion of 
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such sums was naturally expended for provisions for the 
boarders. These boarders were generally adults, although m 
some cases they were children of other families, as, for example, 
children or babies boarded out by the State Board of Charity. 
But in any case it was impossible to estimate the profit made 
by the mother on the boarders, and therefore impossible to 
classify the families as to the amounts actually available for the 
members of the family. 

The circumstances in those families in which some of the 
members were getting their board, in addition to the family's 
income, varied greatly. Some of the mothers worked in res- 
taurants, and were given their board there. Some of the widows 
worked in families, where they had their children with them, 
all getting their board. Some of the children were provided 
with board away from home by various other methods. This 
group of families, like the one mentioned above, could not be 
classified on the per capita income basis, inasmuch as the pur- 
pose of that classification is to indicate the amounts actually 
available per individual for the necessaries of life, the first of 
which is food, whereas in these cases the food is not purchased 
from the cash income. 

It is a significant fact, however, that these two groups of 
families — one of Avhich takes boarders in order to reduce ex- 
penses, and the other of which has some or all of the members 
getting their board in addition to the family income — are, 
nevertheless, compelled to resort to charity. 

Section 5. Geoup 6. Families whose Income was indeei- 
nitelt ok vapuelt eepokted. 

In the ease of 128 families it appeared that the income was 
so irregular, or was so indefinitely stated, that the family could 
not be included in any of the previous income classifications. 
It was impossible to ascertain from these schedules the family's 
weekly income, exclusive of the amount for rent. This group 
of families includes those which, if the income had been defi- 
nitely stated, should have been placed in all the other five groups. 
The nature of the incompleteness or indefiniteness of the infor- 
mation in these cases can best be explained by citing a few 
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examples. In some of these cases the reporting agency had 
neglected to indicate the amoimt of rent paid. This may have 
been due to the fact that the agency did not know the amount 
of rent ; that no rent was charged by the one owning the house ; 
that the recipient of relief owned the house and therefore paid 
no rent; or simply to an oversight. At all events, it was im- 
possible to estimate the per capita income, exclusive of rent, 
when the facts concerning rent were not reported. In other 
cases the widow aided owned a little property which brought in 
some income, the amount of which it was impossible to estimate ; 
as, for example, the widow owning 50 hens, and who sold some 
eggs. In some of these cases the earnings were not stated, al- 
though it was reported that the mother or children were working. 
In a few cases it was indicated that there were contributions 
from relatives, the amounts of which were irregular or unknown, 
or which were not reported. In other cases, groceries, fuel, etc., 
were given only in times of unemployment. It is evident that 
in all such cases where the income was either irregular, not 
known or indefinitely stated, it was impossible to classify the 
families as to the incomes received. 

Section' 6. Summary of Families. 

Group 1, ..... 1,258 

Group 2, . . . . 62 

Groups, ... . .100 

Group 4, . . .... 77 

Group 5, . ... 62 

Group 6, . . ... 128 



Total, . ... 1,687 

Section- 7. Conclupton. 

It may be objected that the amounts stated in the various 
tables of this chapter do not actually represent the incomes of 
the families. Such an argument may be rested upon three 
grounds : — 

1. It may be contended that the relief-giving agencies of the 
State do not know the conditions in the families which they 
are aiding. 
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In answer it may be said that practically all relief-giving 
agencies investigate concerning the income of families aided, 
in order that the relief given may be regulated accordingly. It 
is true that there is a difference in the thoroughness vrith which 
various agencies investigate this subject. For example, it is 
probably inquired into more closely in the cities than in the 
rural communities, where the condition and sources of income 
in the families are more generally matters of common knowl- 
edge. But on the whole, it may be stated that all really efficient 
relief -giving agencies regulate the amount of their relief by the 
known financial condition of the applicants. If many of these 
agencies do, indeed, not know the conditions in the families 
which they help, the amounts stated by them for various reasons 
may be too high or too low. It would be a serious indictment 
of the relief-giving agencies of the State to charge that they are 
unfamiliar with the conditions in the families which they help. 

2. Again, it may be objected that the relief -giving agencies, 
although knowing the conditions in these families, have not 
correctly reported them. 

There is no doubt that the schedules were more fully and 
consistently made out by naost of the private societies than by 
most of the overseers. Careful instructions were supplied as to 
filling out the schedules, followed by detailed correspondence 
whenever questions were asked. In a considerable number of 
cases the schedules, as first returned by various boards of over- 
seers, contained meager information, and had to be returned 
for further data which were sometimes not supplied. But those 
cases concerning which definite information was finally not ob- 
tained were not included in any of the tables, but were placed 
in group 6 (information indefinite). On the other hand, many 
of the schedules returned contained not only the facts requested 
but many additional ones. There is every indication that in 
the main the information was given with the desire to be accu- 
rate. It is possible that in some cases the agencies failed to 
report completely the family conditions as they knew them, but 
it is highly improbable that any considerable number of agen- 
cies, actually knowing of sources of income in families aided by 
them, or of commodity relief of any consequence, or given with 
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any degree of regularity, woiild fail to report siich facts, since 
thereby their own relief would appear less adeqviate. 

3. Finally, it may be contended that the incomes in these 
families are so irregidar that any conclusions based upon the 
reported incomes are without value. 

That the incomes of the class of people included in this in- 
vestigation A^ary greatly is true. The woman who does washing 
in order to support her children may find that her weekly in- 
come is suddenly lessened by losing one or two of her patrons. 
Many women who support themselves by doing general cleaning 
and housework go in the mornings to an employment agency, 
waiting for calls for their services, — which do not always come. 
Furthermore, the occxipations exercised by many of those woman 
are highly seasonal. The woman who washes dishes in a sum- 
mer resort may be out of a regular job during the winter, while 
the one who assists with general cleaning in homes may find a 
lessened demand for her services in the summer. That there 
must be great irregularity in the incomes of this group of 
widows is apparent. 

But in spite of this irregularity in earnings of some of these 
women, these returns are not deprived of value. Some of the 
women have regular work, with regular earnings. A large 
portion of these incomes is made up of earnings of children, 
who are holding fairly regular places of employment. Where 
the income or earnings Avere so irregular that the agencies failed 
to make a definite statement the cases were not included in any 
of these tables, but were placed in group 6 (income indefinite). 
Where the agencies reported that the earnings varied between 
certain limits, as, for example, $4 to $5 per week, the higher 
sum was taken as representing the earnings, although probably 
much larger than the usual earnings. When it was impossible 
to give a definite or exact statement concerning the earnings 
of the members of the family, the agencies were asked to give 
an approximate weekly average, or the income from such sources 
in a typical or usual week. In such cases the agencies are 
presumably familiar with the kind of work done, and the earn- 
ings under usual conditions. Therefore, the earnings of the 
family, when definitely stated by the agency, no doubt represent 
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what, in the opinion of the agency, the family could expect 
from such sources in a week, under the conditions of employ- 
ment that iseemed usual at the time. 

These returns, therefore, are submitted, not as affording an 
accurate, but an approximate, index of the economic conditions 
of the widows' families reported to be in receipt of relief in this 
Commonwealth. In so far as they serve this purpose they are 
an indication of the policies and resources of the relief-giving 
agencies of the State in their care of families of widowed 
mothers with dependent children. In so far as they do not 
represent the conditions, it is due, in general, to the fact that 
the relief agencies did not know the conditions in these families, 
or did not report them correctly. 

Chapter 4. Additional Information concerning Widowed 
Mothers in Receipt of Relief. 

Inteoddctioj^. 
In considering the welfare of widowed mothers and depend- 
ent children in receipt of relief, questions other than those of 
income naturally arise. Chapter 4 is an effort to furnish 
further information concerning such families. The information 
here included is based upon the reports made concerning all the 
widows' families reported upon; in other words, all those in 
groups .1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Sectiox^ 1. Savings and Insurance. 
The number of families in which there were any savings or 
life insvirance at the time of the father's death was apparently 
small. Savings were repoi-ted to exist in only 80 families, as 
not existing in 1,041 families, while information upon the sub- 
ject was not possessed or was not reported upon at all in 505 
cases. Of the 80 families having savings the amount was stated 
in 52 cases. In 36 of these families the amoimt of savings was 
less than $250. In 28 families there were some savings in forms 
other than cash, the amount of which it is impossible to state. 
Such savings were generally in the form of small property. 
A fact worthy of notice is that whereas savings were reported 
in only 80 families, life insurance was present in 460 cases; 
and that while there were no savings in 1,102 families, in only 
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827 did the father have no life insurance; all of which tends 
to indicate that the poor often carry life insurance when there 
are no savings in any other form. However, in the 460 families 
in which the father had insurance it was less than $250 in 236 
cases. In 14 families there was known to be some insurance, 
but the amount was not reported. That the questions concern- 
ing life insurance and savings were not answered in such a 
large number of cases is no doubt due to the fact that many of 
these women did not make application for relief until a con- 
siderable period after the husband's death; that, therefore, no 
inquiry was made by the agency regarding this support, it being 
known, or taken for granted, that if any savings or insurance 
existed at the time of the husband's death it had long since been 
spent. 



Table No. 22. — Amount of Life Insurance and Savings at Time of 
Father's Death, in the Families of 1,687 Widowed Mothers, in Receipt 
of Relief. 



Amount op Insurance or Savings. 


Number 
of Families 

where 
Fathers had 

Savings. 


Number 
of Families 

where 
Fathers had 
Insurance. 


None, 

Less than $100, 

5100 to $250, 

$250 to $500, 

$500 to $1,000 (inclusive). 

Over $1,000, 

Information lacking. 

Amount unknown, 


1,102 
17 
19 
9 
5 
2 
505 
28 


827 
28 

208 

110 
90 
10 

400 
14 


Totals, 


1,687 


1,687 



Section 2. Widowed Moti-iees working oirTSiDE the Home. 
Eelief agencies do not, except in extraordinary cases, expect 
to provide full maintenance for a family. Their relief is or- 
dinarily, rather, relief given to supplement the earnings of the 
members of the family and other sources of income. Therefore, 
the mothers in receipt of relief, who are able to do so, are ex- 
pected to earn some part of the family's income. The majority 
of the mothers reported upon in this investigation were found 
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to be wage earners who leave the home in order to earn. The 
earnings of these women vary greatly, inasmuch as some of 
them hold regular positions, while vnth others the work is very 
irregular. Likewise, the grade and kind of work which they 
do varies greatly. 

Of the 1,687 widowed mothers reported in this investigation 
it was found that 968 of them were engaged in doing work 
outside of the home. Others were reported as being in receipt 
of earnings, but the nature and place of occupation was not 
given. The occupations followed by the 968 women known to 
work outside of the home are indicated in the following table. 
" Domestic and personal service " is used to designate all those 
occupations in which tlie women are essentially concerned with 
ministering to the comfort or cleanliness of others directly; as, 
for example, washing, ironing, cleaning, scrubbing, cooking and 
domestic serving. It will be noticed that by far the largest num- 
ber of women are employed in such ways. " Manufacturing " 
includes all those women engaged in any way in the making 
and manufacture of commodities. Host of these women are 
working in factories. " Trade " is the term iised to designate 
those women whose work is essentially mercantile in its charac- 
ter, that is, who are engaged in the sale of some commodity ; as, 
for example, saleswomen and agents. 

Table No. 23. — Ocaipations of 968 Widowed Mothers who icork aicay 

from the Home. 

Domestic and personal ser\'ice, 672 

Manufacturing, 259 

Trade, 29 

Other occupations, 8 



Total, 968 

Section 3. Cake of Childeen dukiinig Mother's Absexce. 

The care of her children while she is away from home at work 
is a problem which the wage-earning mother must face. It is a 
problem which arises because of the conflict of the mother's 
maternal duties with her duties as breadwinner for the family. 
It is an especially diflncnlt one if the children are quite younw. 

Various methods are open to the motlier who finds herself in 
this situation. In the cities and larger centers of the State 
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there are the day nurseries. These institutions, generally oper- 
ated by benevolent institutions or individuals, take charge of the 
children of working women during the day. Trained attendants 
are generally provided, the child is amused with play, properly 
fed and looked after. The mother who leaves her child in one 
of those institutions, ordinarily, can feel assured that it is 
being well cared for in her absence. Most institutions of this 
kind have an age limit, and accept only the younger children. 
A nominal charge is usually made, generally from 5 to 10 cents 
per day per child. The number of women who use the day 
nursery is Imown to be comparatively small. 

When the children are old enough they can attend school, 
although this lasts but a portion of the day. Often there is some 
other adult in the family, e.g., an aunt or grandmother, with 
whom the children can be left during the day. Sometimes there 
are older children who can look after themselves and the younger 
children as well. If there are but one or two children the wage- 
earning mother may be able to arrange to leave them with some 
of the neighbors ; or it may be that the mother goes out to work, 
making no provision whatever for the care of the children in 
her absence. Unfortunately, this seems to have been the case 
with a considerable number of mothers. The following table 
indicates the ways in which the 968 mothers who leave their 
homes to work out arrange for the care of their children during 
their absence. The sum of the number of mothers using each 
method is greater than the total number of mothers, due to the 
fact that some women are using two or more different methods 
to care for the same children, or are using different methods in 
providing care for their different children. 



Table No. 24. — Number of Mothers whose Children are cared for 

the Mother's Absence at Work in the Ways named. 

Day nursery, 59 

School, 555 

Other aduhs of family, 188 

Neighbors, . • • 121 

Other brothers and sisters, . 238 

No provision, . . .75 

Other methods, . . . • . . 21 



Total, representing 968 mothers, . . . . 1,257 
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Section 4. Supervision. 

Most charitable agencies expect to exercise some supervision 
over the families which they are aiding. The basis of this prac- 
tice is largely the feeling that those who give money should be 
assured that it is not wasted or dissipated. The practice of 
supervision, however, does not rest upon this belief alone, but 
upon the conviction that the families in poverty need not only 
money, but also advice as how to spend the money, encourage- 
ment, guidance and counseling on family problems. It should be 
stated that the private societies have developed their supervision 
in this direction much farther than the public agencies, the 
public agencies confining themselves more generally to ascer- 
taining the actual economic need of the family and endeavoring 
to meet it. 

This supervision is carried on mainly by means of visitation 
in the homes of the recipients of relief. Most of the larger 
private relief-giving agencies which reported utilize, in their 
supervision of families, both regularly employed agents or 
visitors and volunteer visitors, who receive no recompense and 
who give but part of their time to the work. The smaller pri- 
vate relief societies do not have any regular staff members whose 
duty it is to visit and supervise these families, their work being 
done entirely by individual volunteers and volunteer committees. 
A few of the larger societies also operate in this way. 

The families in receipt of relief from the overseers of the 
poor are supervised by those organizations, although the law 
makes no requirement as to the nature of the supervison or the 
frequency of visits. In the larger cities of the State the over- 
seers of the poor employ regular representatives or visitors, 
whose duty it is to visit these families, ascertain their needs 
and exercise a general supervision. In the smaller communities 
where the nimiber of poor is much less, no one is employed for 
this purpose, such work being done, presumably, by the over- 
seers themselves. 

Those families which possess no legal settlement in any town 
of the Commonwealth are cared for by the overseers of the town 
in which they reside, at the expense of the State. Supervision 
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and visitation in such families, in addition to what the local 
overseers may do, is performed by regularly employed agents 
of the State Board of Charity. 

Chapter 5. The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the 

Poor. 

The statutes of Massachusetts require that the local overseers 
of the poor shall relieve all the indigent within the town borders. 
Therefore, the needy widow with children can always turn to 
the board of overseers of the town in which she may be and 
expect to receive help. However, no standard of what consti- 
tutes " relief " is contained in the statutes, and therefore the 
amount of relief given to those in need, except to " State 
paupers," is at the discretion of the overseers. The State reim- 
burses local overseers for the care of cases not having a legal 
settlement within the State. Until last year the amount which 
could be thus repaid to any local board was $2 per week for 
care of needy families from May to September, and $3 per week 
the other months of the year. This limit has now been removed 
(a fact of which many of the overseers were not aware), the 
amount which can be reimbursed to the towns being determined 
by the State Board of Charity in each case. But by far the 
greater majority of families aided possess a legal settlement 
within the State, and how much public relief shall be given to 
such a family, and the form of this relief, rests entirely with 
the local board of overseers. 

Many of the towns have almshouses in which some of the 
needy are cared for, but such towns ordinarily grant relief also 
to some who reside outside of the almshouse. Others of the 
towns have no almshouses or poor farm, but operate entirely 
by relief given in the homes. The statutes of the State (Re- 
vised Laws, chapter 81, section 7; Acts of 1905, chapter 303) 
forbid keeping a child under two years of age in the almshouse 
unless its mother is an inmate, in which case it may be kept in 
the almshouse until it is five. 

It is apparent that in many towns of the State the local over- 
seers are the only organized agency giving regular relief. This 
is probably true in most of the communities outside of the urban 
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centers. The welfare of a widowed mother with children in need 
in such a community, therefore, depends largely upon what re- 
lief the overseers will give. It is true that such relief may often 
be supplemented by gifts from churches and benevolent indi- 
viduals, but these are often only occasional and irregular; and 
where there is no organized private agency giving regular relief 
the needy family must look largely to the overseers for help. 
On the other hand, in those cities of the Commonwealth where 
private relief-giving societies are munerous and well supported, 
the family may not need to resort to public charity at all ; or if 
so, the amounts given by the overseers may be much less than 
those given by the private societies. 

In order to ascertain the practice followed by the various 
boards of overseers as to the amount of relief given to needy 
families, needy widows with children, etc., each board was asked 
to report the policy governing it as to the maximimi amount of 
relief given; i.e.^ the most relief which it ordinarily gave. As 
a result of this inquiry it was learned that there is wide diver- 
gence in the practice of the various boards. Many have estab- 
lished certain maxima more than which they do not ordinarily 
give. The policy adopted by some of the overseers is that no 
family shall be given more relief outside the almshouse than 
would be the cost of maintenance in the almshouse for the same 
family. Others have fixed certain amounts, for example, $2 
or $3, as the maximum. Others have established a maximum 
much higher than these amounts. Others again report no defi- 
nite maximum policy whatever, giving what appears needed. 

The follomng table represents the policy of the overseers in 
this respect. The overseers were requested to state the largest 
amoimt of relief which they ordinarilj^ gave. J\Iany of them in- 
dicated that while the policies stated governed them under usual 
conditions, yet under exceptional circumstances more was or 
might be given. Those who indicated that more was siven in 
times of sickness, only, have an (s) after the name of the town. 
Those who indicated that more would be given under excep- 
tional circumstances, but did not state what kind of circum- 
stances, have an (e) after the name of the town. The towns 
having neither of these, letters did not report making anv ex- 
ception whatever to the maximum policy as given. 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor. 

A. — Towns in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given is reported 
as not more than the Cost of Maintenance in the Almshouse. 



Ayer, 

Barre (e), 

Cambridge (e), 

Hardwick, 

Palmer, 

Peabody, 

Springfield, 

Templeton, 

Warren, 
Westport, . 



'We intend to keep the amount within the cost of support 
by our almshouse, unless the aid is for a short time, or 
when a family contains children whom we cannot lawfully 
keep at the almshouse." 

'We usually aid families outside the farm if they can get along 
with less than it would cost us to take them to the farm," 

'The amount given is approximately what it would cost to 
maintain the family in the almshouse." 

'We do not intend to pay more than it would cost to keep 
in our almshouse." 

'Have never paid them, so far as I know, the amount for 
which we could care for them at the almshouse." 

''We do not aid outside to a greater amount than probable 
cost of maintenance at the farm." 

"We do not ordinarily give an amount of outside relief which 
equals the cost of maintenance in the almshouse. Some- 
times deviate from this rule but not often." 

"Wholly dependent persons allowed the same amount that 
the town would pay if the pe^rson were boarded at the 
Worcester almshouse. In case of a mother with children 
the sums allowed would be governed somewhat by what 
the actual cost to the town would be in getting the mother 
and children boarded at the Worcester almshouse." 

"Would not allow more for any length of time than it would 
cost to maintain them in the almshouse." 

"If we consider that we can support same at our almshouse 
cheaper than the amount necessary to support the family 
outaide, we invariably take them to our almshouse." 



B. — Towns in lohich the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families hy the Overseers of the Poor is reported as $2 per Week or Less. 



Ashburnham (s), 

Blackstone (e). 

Bourne, 
Clarksburg (e), 

Gloucester, 

Groveland (e), . 

Hanson, 
Holliston, 

Kingston, 
Lunenberg, 
Milford (e). 



"We do not allow outsiders, away from the farm, but 81 per 
week, and medical treatment, whatever that may be." 

"We allow the family $2 per week. In exceptional circum- 
stances we sometimes allow S3 per week." 

"From SI. 50 to S2 per week is a fair average." 

"12 seems to be the maximum amount, although there are 
a few that have been given S4 per week." 

"As to the maximum of relief given to needy families and 
widows with children, we would state that S2 a week from 
this department is the maximum amount." 

"The policy of this board has been not to exceed S2 per week 
in ordinary-sized families. We have never allowed more 
than S2.50 per week." 

"Try not to give over $1 a week, but as much as is necessary." 

"The most we give outside poor [that is, the poor not in alms- 
houses] is S8 per month." 

"S2 per week is the maximum.'' 

"$2 per week is the most we have allowed to any one person." 

"Ordinarily we give $2 per week, in some cases, $2.50 to $3." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 
B. — Towns in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families by the Overseers of the Poor is reported as S3 per Week or Less — Concluded. 



Newbury port, 


"$1.50 to $2 per week." 


Pembroke, 


" Usually not more than S2 per week." 


Seekonk (e), 


"As a rule, g^ve not to exceed $2 per week; in extreme cases 
have given S3." 


Swansea, 


"The town has made a practice of paying its outside poor $6 
per month. If more is needed they are taken to the alms- 
house." 


Taunton, 


"S2 per week." 


West Brookfield (s), 


"$1 per week." 


Weymouth, 


"The cases upon which we spend S200 a year are exceptional." 



C. — Towns in which the MaximuTu Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families by the Overseers of the Poor is reported as $2 to $3 per Week. 



Abington (e), 

Acushnet, 

Ashland, 

Avon, 
Barnstable, 

Beverly (e), 
Bolton (e), 

Boston, 

Bridgewater, 

Brockton, 

Chelmsford, 

Chelsea, 

East ham pton, 

Easton, 
Everett, 

Fall River, 

Fitchburg (e), 



"S3 per week is a good average.*' 

"Aid as we deem necessary, from $1 to $3 per week." 

"We give rehef to the sum of $2 per week in the summer and 
$3 in the winter. It is our poUcy when the relief has to be 
large to take them to the almshouse." 

"The maximum, amount is $3 per week." 

"Ordinarily we do not pay more than $2 and S2.50 is the maxi- 
mum amount at the present time." 

"We use the same limit as the State; often exceed a $3 limit." 

"It would not be our policy to increase the amount ($2 to S3 
per week) where there is a member of the family able to 
earn some wages, except in cases of sickness or actual 
destitution." 



"Aid is given to the amount of %2 or \ 
amounts in exceptional cases." 



! per week, with larger 



"Maximum amount, $3 per week. In extreme cases we some- 
times pay the rent in addition." 

"$3 per week has been the maximum." 

"It would probably be about $2 or S3 per week generally." 

"The maximum amount is $3 per week. The families aided 
receive from $1.50 to $2 per week; also fuel." 

The maximum amount given to needy families is S3 per week. 
Do not remember of any cases where a larger sum H ag 
been given. ' ' 

"We allow S2 to S3 a week; our limit." 

"Give what is necessary to provide necessities; $3 the highest. 
In an extreme case of widow with children gave $2.50 per 
week and rent paid." 

"We allow as high as $2.50 a week in groceries in some cases. 
In addition to this we allow fuel, shoes and medical attend- 
ance if necessary." 

"The maximum amount of relief given to needy families is 
set by this Board at about $3 weekly." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 
C. — Towns in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily giv-en to Needy 
Families by the Overseers of the Poor is reported as $2 to S3 per Week — Continued. 



Freetown, 
Georgetown, 

Haverhill, 
Holyoke (e), 

Ipswich, . 
Lawrence (e), . 

Lee, . 

Leominster (e), 
Lowell (e), 

Lynn (e), 
Maiden (e), 

Mansfield (e), 

Marlborough, 
Marblehead (e), 

Medford, 
Medway (e), 
Melrose, 

Methuen, 
New Bedford (s), 
New Salem (e), 
Newton (s), 



"We allow what is a reasonable amount, anywhere from $1 to 
S3 a week." 

"In summer, from S2 to S3 per week, and in winter we allow 
50 cents to 75 (extra). Where the father ia sick, we allow, 
say, S3 per week." 

"Maximum aid about S2.50 per week." 

"We follow the policy of the State as near as possible in cases 
not settled. In cases having a settlement in Holyoke 
we try to follow the policy of the State ; i.e. , $2 in summer, 
$3 in winter, in ordinary cases." 

"We have only a few cases that receive more than S2, and some 
that receive less." 

"We follow very nearly the policy of the Commonwealth; that 
is, allowing S2 per week during the summer months and 
S3 during the winter months." 

"If we have to pay more than S3 per week we move them to the 
poor farm." 

"Do not intend the maximum amount to exceed S3, but make 
exceptions in an aggravated case." 

"S2 per week from May to September, and during the rest of 
the year S3 per week for each family. In all cases we try 
to keep within the above-stated amounts, but sometimes 
we have to exceed them." 

"S2 per week and fuel." 

"The most relief we ordinarily give is S2 a week in summer 
and S3 a week in winter." 

"We have no stated amount; we seldom, if ever, have given 
more than S5 per week, and S3 is the usual amount," 

"S3 is the maximum for food order; fuel in addition." 

"It has been our policy to allow as a maximum amount $2.50 
per week, but in extreme cases, where there is a large farnily 
of children, none of whom can assist in caring for the_ family, 
we have allowed a special order for groceries occasionally; 
fuel in addition." 

"Usually allow S2 per week; fuel from October to May and 
occasionally a pair of shoes." 

"We endeavor to limit the amount to S3 per week, unless in 
case of sickness or death." 

"At the present time the actual maximum relief granted is 
S3 per week. We are obliged to do our work with a limited 
appropriation. The result is that in many cases w^e cannot 
give relief as generously as might be desired." 

" Do not give over 12 or S3 a week outside the almshouse except 
in rare cases, where the aid would seem to be for only a short 
time." 

"It is the policy of this Board to follow the provisions govern- 
ing the amount of relief given to State cases, namely, S3 
from September to May and S2 from May to September." 

'Where we have given a weekly cash allowance, S2.50 has been 
the largest amount. This amount would be varied accord- 
ing to the size and necessities of the family." 

"It is the policy to allow a family in need about S2 per week. 
This is the average maximum amount given, with this, 
fuel in the winter." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 

C. — Townn in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families by the Overseers of the Poor is reported as $2 to $3 per Week — Concluded. 



Norfolk, 


"We have no hard-and-fast rule. Where we have paid expenses 
for widows we have paid rent to the amount of from $6 to 
$8 per month; groceries and provisions $10 per month." 


Northampton (e), 


"We allow S2 and $3 per week in provisions, besides fuel in cold 
weather in most cases, and house rent in many cases." 


Orleans (e), 


"S3 per week. We have paid S3.50 per week where mother 
was not in good health and children small." 


Pittsfield, . 


"The usual amount given is $2 to $3 per week.'" 


Plympton, 


"From $2 to S3 per week." 


Provincetown, 


"We give each month a cash allowance ranging from $3 to $9; 
sometimes fuel additional." 


Rockland (e), 


"The maximum amount of rehef granted by this Board is $3 
per week under ordinary circumstances." 


Rockport (e), 


"Average about $3 per week. Sometimes allows 50 cents extra 
in case of sickness." 


Salom, 


"We give groceries from SI to S3, with coal in winter." 


Saugus, 


"We usually give about $3 per week." 


Someraet (e), 


"To a widow with two or three children we usually allow $2 
to $3 per week, and fuel in winter." 


Spencer (e), 


"It is the policy to allow S2 per week if the family is small; 
if there ia a large family of children we help more." 


Wakefield, 


"Average amount is S2.50 per week in groceries; when necessary 
furnish fuel and clothing; sometimes pay rent." 


Watertown, 


"Families with children given an order for S2, sometimes $3 
and in winter, fuel; sometimes pay rent, but only when 
a mother is left with a large family of children." 


Webster, 


"Our cases average about S3 per week." 


Westborough, 


"We are allowing from S1.50 to $3 a week." 


West Bridgewater, 


"Aid given to a needy family during the past year has been S2 
per week." 


Westfield (e) (5). 


"We consider S3 per week the usual amount." 


Williamstown, 


'^^**»°rF ^^\ T^^^- ^^® exercise our judgment in all cases; 
52. 5U would be a fair maximum." 



Worcester (e), 



S2 per -week, between May 1 and October 1; S3 per week from 
October 1 to May 1. Occasionally, to a person having a 
settlement, we exceed the S3 limit." 



D. — Towns in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families by the Overseers of the Poor is reported as more than S3 per Week. 



Amesbury (s), 
Athol (c) (s), 
Brewster, . 
Chatham (s), 



"The maximum amount paid to the needy widow and family 
13 about $13 per month." 

"Maximum amount that we give would be about $1.50 per 
head. 

"We have not paid more than $10 per week and have only one 
needy family (now), and allow them $15 per month." 

"S5 per week." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 

D. — Towns in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families by the Overseers of the Poor is reported as more than S3 per Week — Continued. 



Chicopee, 
Deerfield (s), 

Harwich, 

Hanover Center, 

Hudson, 

Hull (e) (s), 
Marion, 

Marshfield, 

Montague, 
Monson (s), 

Nantucket, 

Natick, 

Needham, 

Northfield, 
Norwood, . 

Oakdale, 
Oxford, 

Phillipston (s), 
Quincy, 



Reading, 

Revere, 
Rochester (s), 

Russell, 

Somerville, 



"S4 a week the limit." 

"We allow about S3 per w-eek per individual. If they are ill 
it requires more." 

"$3 per week per person for cases in which everything has to 
be furnished would be about fair." 

"The maximum amount of some families would be about 

S200. ... We have one family this year that will cost us 
nearly S400." 

"To normal cases S6 or S7 is sometimes given, and in exceptional 
cases for a temporary period, $10 or S12." 

"?.5 per week and house rent in most cases." 

"We have a family of three children for the relief of which 
we pay S5 per week, which is more than we ever paid before 

and might be considered the maximum." 

"I might call ?2,per person the maximum amount in all cases; 
we can always board children for that amount, and adults 
can be taken to the poor farm." 

"We give S2 to S6 a week." 

"Maximum amount $1.50 for each member of the family per 
week, and between May 1 and October 1, SI per week." 

"Maximum amount paid to needy widows with children is 

S3 a week for groceries and about S2.50 a month for firing 
under exceptional circumstances when there are very young 
children." 

"It is our policy to allow as a maximum $3 per week, with 
fuel in winter." 

"Some are getting S16 and S17 per month." 

"As a rule, the aid we give is from $2.50 to H per week." 

"In the case of widowed mothers with families we are gi\'ing 
S20 per month, — cash aid, house rent, wood and coal." 

"Not less than S2 and not more than S5." 

"Try to apportion the relief according to earning capacity of 
mother and number of children in family. The highest 
amount we have allowed in any case was S4 per week." 

"With our present appropriation $8 might be our maximum." 

"The maximum aid granted is S6 per week, and this is given 
where there is a young baby which the mother cannot 
leave, and in cases of sickness; also where there are three 
or more children in the family, or in starting a family after 
the death of the father." 

"The maximum is groceries, S4 per week, and necessary fuel 
in addition; we occasionally, but not often, furnish shoes 
for children." 

"S4 per week and rent is the maximum." 

"We are allowing S3 per week to one family; we rarely go beyond 
this amount, except when medical attendance is needed." 

"An ordinary case would get S3 for mother and SI additional 
for each child per week." 

"Our aid averages from SI to S4 per week; in winter fuel is also 
given." 
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Table No. 25. — ■ The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 

D. — Towns in which the Maximum Amount of Relief ordinarily given to Needy 
Families hy the Overseers of the Poor is reported as more than S3 per Week — Concluded. 



South Frammgham (s), 

Stoughton, 

Sturbridge, 
Way land, 

Wellesley, . 

Whitman, 
Williamsburg (a), 
Winchester, 



About S6 per week is our limit. At present some of our 
famiUea are receiving §1.50 to $5 per week." 

The highest cost for any of our poor outside the almshouse 
would be nearly S3. 25 per week." 

$1 a day ia the highest and $2 a week the lowest." 

We allow adults $3 per week and children $2. Have never 
exceeded this amount." 

The maximum now for any family under our care is $16 per 
month." 

Probably the average would be about S5 per week." 

Our maximum amount is 81 per day.*' 

We have no hard-and-fast rule. A woman with one or two 
children might receive $3 to $4 a week, while a widow with 
four or five children might receive $5 to S6 a week." 



E. — Towns in which there is no Definite Policy as to the Maximum Amount of Relief 
given to Needy Families. 



Acton, 


"Our policy is to give sufficient relief to keep a family under 
our care in reasonable comfort. Our greatest expense ia 
for mother deserted and six children, which averages $6 
per week." 


Adams, 


"The amount of relief is left entirely to the judgment of the 




overseer of the poor." 


Andover, 


"The policy we adopt ia to answer each case on its merits." 


Ashby, . 


"We have not adopted any rule." 


Auburn, 


"We have no cast-iron rules. The largest amoimt of provisions 
that we are allowing is S3; a case might need twice that 
amount, and if occasion ever required we should aid to 
extent of actual need." 


Bedford, 


"We have no special policy which governs our Board as to 
maximum amount of relief given. We use our common- 
sense and do aa we'd be done by." 


Bellingham, 


"Have no set rule in gi-ving relief. Each case is considered 
separately." 


Brim field. 


"It has always been the custom to look into the cases carefully 
and then render the amount of relief actually needed." 


Canton, 


We do not have any fixed rate or amount to give ix)or families. 
We have one case that totals $23 per month, and the rest 
of the cases average from $10 to $15 per month." 


Concord, 


"We give what in our judgment the case requires, according 
to the number, ages, physical condition and all circum- 
stances connected wdth the case. We have paid from $5 
to $25 per month." 


Dartmouth, 


"Each case depends upon the attendant circumstances. In 
one family we give as high as $4 (family of eight) and in 
another as low as $1.25 per week." 


Dedham, 


"In the giving of relief we are concerned always by the actual 
need of the circumstances." 


Dunstable, 


"No fixed policy in such matters." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief -giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 

E. — Towns in which there is no Definite Policy as to the Maximum Amount of Relief 
given to Needy Families — Continued. 



Dux bury, 

East Bridge water, 

East LoQgmeadow, 



Erving, 

Fair haven, 
Foxborough, 

Grafton, 

Great Barrington, 

Hadley, 

Hanover, 

Holbrook, 
Hopedale, 

Marlborough, 

Merrimac, 

Millbury, 
Minis, 

Milton, 



Mount Washington, 

Nahant, 
Newbury port, 

North Adams, 



Northborough, 



' No fixed amount for aiding the poor.'' 

"We have no fixed amount, but now does not exceed S4 per 
capita." 

'Use our own judgment as we think the case requires. We 
have paid house rent up to 85 per month, furnished fuel 
and from $1 to $3 per month for provision as the respective 
cases required." 

" The policy has been to give such aid as will, with what the 
mother can earn, supjrort the family in decent circum- 
stances. We have paid in one case as much as 81 per day." 

"Aid furniahed to destitute families ia rendered according to 
conditions, etc., of the family." 

"No fixed maximum amount. At present largest amount 
given to a needy family (consisting of widow and three 
children) is $3 cash per week, and equivalent of SI per 
week for fuel and medical aid. Largest amount to one per- 
son is S4 cash per week." 

"Unless there is something radically wrong in the family we 
give such aid as seems to be justified by their needs." 

"We have never fixed upon any given amount as the maximum, 
but have been governed entirely by the needs of the in- 
dividual cases." 

"Our policy is to make the families confortable, if possible, 
at the smallest expense." 

"We cannot treat all families alike, aa the circumstances in 
each family differ." 

"Are governed by the circumstances of the case." 

"Each case is considered and such relief given as required. We 
have no maximum and minimum rate." 

" No hard-and-fast rule is followed by this department in grant- 
ing aid." 

"Would state that we are governed entirely by the needs of 
each case, and have no stated amount." 

"We have no stated amount." 

"This town gives what aid we think is needed. We have no 
maximum amount." 

"Our policy in Milton is to judge each case upon its merits 
and keep ourselves absolutely untrammelled as to the 
amount of relief which we should give. If a person can 
be better cared for outside the almshouse than in it we feel 
that such care should be given whatever the cost, provided 
this cost is within reason." 

"The policy is to give relief to the families so that they are well 
cared for." 

"We have not established any fixed sum as the maximum." 

"We have no ironclad rules for granting. Each case is con- 
sidered by itself." 

"We have no set rules for the maximum amount of aid. We 
are more or less governed by the estabUahed amount allowed 
by the State Board of Charity. We do not pretend to give 
adequate relief, for the reason of lack of funds." 

"We have no maxinaum amount." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Continued. 

E. — Towns in which there is no Definite Policy as to the Maximum Amount of Relief 

given to Needy Fam,ilies — Continued. 



Northfield, 

North Wilbraham, 
Orange, 

Pelham , 
Pepperell, 

Plymouth, 

Randolph, 

Ray n ham, 
Rowley, 

Salisbury, 

Scituate, 
Shutesbury, 

South Hadley, . 

Stoneham, 

Stoughton, 
Sutton, 

Tyngsborough, 
Uxbridge, 

Wales, 
Walpole, 

Ware, 

Wareham, 
Webster, 
Wen ham, 



"Our Board has no regular policy which governs them as to 
the amount of relief which we give to those in need. I 
believe the amount varies from $2 to $7 per week." 

"We give what we think is needed in all cases according to 
the circumstances." 

"We have no maximum amount of relief for any needy family. 
We govern the cases according to the circumstances, to the 
best of our ability." 

"All paupers aided according to indi^ndual needs." 

"There is no fixed sum. Almost each case is made the subject 
of indi^dduai inquiry. Will average about $5 per week 
for family of four, and increased if the family is larger. 

"Aid to pauper cases with us depends very much on the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case to be aided," 

"No absolutely fixed amount. Vary according to needs and 
conditions." 

"Have no maximum amount." 

"We do not have a standard maximum amount. When the 
circumstances in regard to any case are exceptional, as a 
general rule it means a greater amount of aid to be ren- 
dered." 

" S3 per week is the most we are now paying. We have no limit; 
we give enough to make comfortable." 

"Have no fixed amount for their support." 

"We have very few cases and therefore have no pohcy fixed. 
Circumstances alter cases." 

"The policy of our Board of Overseers is to consider the con- 
ditions of each case, and act accordingly. §2 per week 
is about the minimum." 

"We have no ironclad rules. We investigate each case and 
act according to the necessities of the case." 

"Our policy is to try and keep the family together if possible." 

"We have no maximum amount set on relief. The two cases 
reported to your Board received S4 per week. We give 
more than S4 per week if we think it necessary." 

"Circumstances alter cases." 

"Give them relief and make them comfortable. We have no 
maximum amount." 

"S5 per week is the highest since I have been on the Board." 

"It has not been our custom to fix a maximum amount of relief, 
but to give amounts as our investigation of the case would 
warrant." 

"With some it is best that they be taken to the almshouse at 
once; some we aid from SI to S3 a week, and others from $1 
to $7 per week, when it is for a short time (one to six weeks)." 

"Policy of the Board depends upon the character of the ones 
receiving aid." 

"It has been the policy of the Board after investigation to so 
arrange as best they could." 

"It has been our custom to grant aid in accordance with the 
needs of each case as it comes up." 
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Table No. 25. — The Relief-giving Policies of the Overseers of the Poor — 

Concluded. 

E. — Towns in which there is no Definite Policy as to the Maximum Amount of Relief 
given to Needy Families — Concluded. 



Westminster, 

Weston, 

West Stockbridge, 

Whitinsville, 



Wilmington, 
Winchendon, 

Wobum, 
Wrentham, 



"No policy for maximum amount of aid rendered other than 
to furnish such aid as will comfortably support them, 
including regular attendance at school." 

" No maximum. Relief depends entirely upon circumstancea." 

'When we find any one in need we supply them with doctors* 
aid and any other needed supplies." 

'The policy of our Board is to give necessary relief in such 
amounts £i3 will aid their necessities. The largest amount 
we are paying at present to a single individual is $2 a week. 
To mothers of families the highest we are paying is §16 
per month." 

'We usually investigate the case and furnish relief according 
to the needs." 

' No fixed policy as to the amount of aid rendered poor persons 
especially widowed mothers with minor children, aside 
from supplying what they need for comfortable support." 

'We do not have a set rule, but govern ourselves according 
to the size and needs of the family." 

*No defined policy. Every case decided on its merits." 
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Part III. 

WIDOWED MOTHERS AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 

It has been urged, as an argument in favor of State pensions 
to widows, that the necessity on the part of needy widows of 
leaving home to go out to work, is a powerful factor in pro- 
ducing delinquency among children. This argument holds that 
the mother's absence from the home reguarly, due to the neces- 
sity of earning support for her family, deprives the children 
of her care and influence during all or most of the day. There- 
fore, such children are naturally the ones left free to roam the 
streets and fall into bad company. From this, the next step is 
law breaking, and some offence which brings the child before 
the court. ^ If, instead, such mothers were in receipt of aid 
sufficient to enable them to remain at home and rear their off- 
spring, the amount of delinquency among children would be 
greatly reduced. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the truth of this argument, 
the records of the Boston Juvenile Court, from Jan. 1 to July 1, 
1912, were carefully examined. This court, while it does not 
deal with cases from over the entire city, has jurisdiction over 
the north, west and south ends and the Back Bay, the sections 
of the city which are the most densely populated, and which con- 
tain the major portion of the foreign population. It gives its 
entire attention to the cases of children, and has a much larger 
number of children before it than any other court in the city. 
The cases arising in the outlying portion of the city, not within 
the jurisdiction of this court, are dealt with by the regular 
municipal courts, meeting in juvenile sessions. 

The records of the court show that there were 599 cases 
brought before it during the period defined, 74 of them being 

» Judge E. H. Porterfield of tne juvenile court of Kansas City writes, under date of Sept. 11, 
1912: "As judge of the juvenile court I found about 150 children under fourteen yeara of age com- 
ing into the juvenile court every year whose mothers were widows, and the mothers were com- 
pelled to work away from their children in order to feed, clothe and house them, and the children 
through neglect, gradually grew into delinquent children," 
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cases in which the charge was that of a " neglected child." The 
remaining 525 children were charged with being delinquent 
or wayward. A very few of these children were dismissed or 
discharged. Of those not so discharged, but 31 were found to 
be the children of widows, and of these, the mothers of only 19 
left the home regularly to go to work.^ 

These returns indicate that the number of widows' children 
in Boston who became juvenile offenders is a small one. It is 
impossible to state whether it is larger proportionately than 
that of any other parentage group. 

To do so it would be necessary to ascertain the parental re- 
lations of juvenile offenders, i.e., to classify those ha-nng both 
parents living, both parents dead, father only living, mother 
only living, stepfather only living, stepmother only living, etc. 
To secure this information has not been possible ; but from the 
records examined and the information secured it is apparent 
that the widowhood of mothers is not an important factor in 
producing delinquency among children in Boston, and that the 
absence of widowed mothers from the home, at work, is a still 
less important factor. The small number of delinquents among 
widows' children may be partially accounted for upon the theory 
that children of a needy widow will prove more obedient, less 
headstrong and troublesome because of the earnest efforts of the 
mother to support the family, than they would if the father 
were living and able to care for the family in comparative com- 
fort. It may be accounted for upon the ground that the chil- 
dren of widows are very likely to work as wage earners, in 
order to help support the family, and that, therefore the chance 
of becoming a law-breaker is small. Be the explanation what it 
may, it is evident that if the condition found in the Boston 
Juvenile Court may be regarded as typical, the large amount of 
delinquency, which, theoretically considered, might be expected 
among the children of widowed wage earners, does not exist. 

1 The above data were carefully compiled from the records kept by the juvenile court, and 
are presented as substantially correct. However, in a few cases not all the information was avail- 
able for various reasons. In 6 cases the records were not with the court, but were presumably 
with the societj' or organization from which the child was received, or to which it was committed. 
In a few cases the records failed to show whether the child was the child of a widow. But the 
number of cases wnich might permit of the possibility of error in the above returns were so few 
in comparison to the total number of cases examined that they could not produce any material 
change in the results. 
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Paet IV. 
WIDOWS' CHILDREN IN THE DAY NURSERIES. 

One of the metliods by which mothers who have to act as wage 
earners provide for their children, while absent at wort, is to 
leave them in the " day nursery." These institutions, which are 
located only in the larger centers, are not in any sense chil- 
dren's homes or children's institutions, such as those mentioned 
in Part I. which take charge of children more or less per- 
manently. They are simply " daytime " homes for the children, 
where the mother can leave the children while she goes to her 
work, knowing that the needs of the children will be properly 
provided for. 

During the summer of 1912, an investigation concerning 
widows with children in the day nurseries was conducted by 
the '■ conference case committee," representing 8 day nurseries 
in and around Boston. The 17 nurseries belonging to the Bos- 
ton Conference of Day Nurseries, including day nurseries in 
Brockton, Brookline, Chelsea, Fall River, Haverhill, Lynn, 
Maiden, Cambridge, I^ew Bedford, Pawtucket, Providence, 
Quincy, South Boston, Somerville, Newton and West Newton, 
were each asked to furnish certain information concerning 10 
widows who had used the nursery for their children, during the 
preceding year. The questions dealt with the economic status 
of the family before and after the husband's death, the women's 
occupations, hours of work, earnings, etc. Fifteen of the nur- 
series returned replies for 84 families, some reporting for very 
few families and others for 10, as requested. 

One of the questions which was asked of the superintendents 
of the day nurseries concerning the widows whose children were 
regularly left in the nurseries, in order that the mother might 
go out to work, was, " Are families in better or worse condition, 
financially, physically, or morally, than when husband was 
alive ? " The answers received to this question indicated that 24 
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of these families were worse off financially than when the hus- 
band was alive; 2 of them were "probably" worse off finan- 
cially ; while the answer in 4 cases were simply " worse," the 
implication being that these few families were worse off in each 
of the three ways mentioned. In other words, 30 of these fam- 
ilies, apparently, were asserted by the agency which now cares 
for the children to be worse off financially than when the father 
was alive. In 25 other cases the answer given was so indefinite 
as to throw no light upon the status of the family now, as com- 
pared with the time when the father was living. In 11 families 
the conditions were reported to be " about the same " as when 
the father was living. Concerning 9 families the day nurseries 
lacked information; 6 families were reported as being better 
off than when the father was alive, and 3 were reported to be 
no better off. 

In other words, the day nurseries were in possession of infor- 
mation which enabled them to make a satisfactory answer upon 
this subject concerning 50 families out of the total of 84. The 
fact that the day niirseries did not possess complete information 
upon all the families is not strange, for many of the women 
concerned (as will be pointed out in the following paragraphs) 
did not work out previously to the father's death, and therefoi:e 
were unknown to those in charge of the nurseries. In such 
cases, however, the nurseries are often able to secure information 
concerning the families from other charitable agencies and from 
individuals in the community. 

The opinion that many of these families are in a worse con- 
dition financially than when the father was alive is further 
confirmed by another phase of this investigation. The nurseries 
were asked in each case to indicate the employment of the 
mother before the death of the husband. This question was 
answered for only 57 women. Of those 57 women, 28 worked 
out before the husband's death, 26 did not, 2 more went out to 
work while the husband was sick, and 1 kept boarders. In other 
words, of the 57 concerning whom information upon this sub- 
ject was possessed by the agencies, only 28 were regular wage 
. earners before the husband's death. 

The group of families included in this investigation is small 
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in number, therefore not too much must be inferred from it. 
JSTot all widowed mothers who work out leave their children in 
day nurseries. As is also indicated, mothers use some other 
methods of providing for their children during their absence. 
But there is no reason for thinking that the 84 widowed mothers 
included in this investigation are not similar to the larger group 
of widowed mothers who provide for their children in various 
ways in order to go out to work. These mothers represent sev- 
eral different commimities and a larger number of different 
institutions. Therefore, what holds true of them regarding the 
economic status of the family before and after the father's death 
would no doubt hold true of the much larger group of families 
of which they are typical. If this is true, it is evident that a 
considerable number of women who have previously not been 
working out, but rather giving their time and attention to the 
duties of the household and the rearing of their children, are 
compelled, upon the loss of their husbands, to go out to work, 
absenting themselves from their children, and providing for 
their care in the day nursery or otherwise. 
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Appendix No. 1. 



PROVISION MADE OUTSIDE OF MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE 
CARE OF CHILDREN OF WIDOWED MOTHERS. 

Introduction. 

In most localities no special provision is made for the care of 
widowed mothers and children. Such families if needing 
charity are ordinarily cared for as are needy families in general. 

But a few communities, however, have made provision either 
especially for such families, or provisions which, while includ- 
ing other families, chiefly apply to this type of family. This 
appendix is a description of such provisions with, when possible, 
a statement as to the actual working and operation of the law. 

Chapter 1. Illinois. 

Section 1. The Law. 

The " funds to parents act " was approved by the Illinois leg- 
islation on June 5, 1911. As far as known Cook County, in 
which Chicago is located, is the only county in the State which 
has taken advantage of the law. The law confers upon the 
juvenile court the power to grant home aid for dependent chil- 
dren. The purpose of the law, according to Judge M. W. 
Pinckney, of the juvenile court of Cook County, is to keep 
children at home with their parents, who, because of poverty 
alone, would otherwise be sent to institutions. This power 
was given to the court in the following language : — 

If the parent or parents of such dependent or neglected child are 
poor and unable to properly care for the said eHld, but are otherwise 
proper guardians and it is for the welfare of such child to remain at 
home, the court may enter an order finding such facts and fixing the 
amount of money necessary to enable the parent or parents to properly 
care for such child, and thereupon it shall be the duty of the county 
board, through its county agent or otherwise, to pay to such parent or 
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parents, at such times as said order may designate, the amount so 
specified for the care of such dependent or neglected child until the 
further order of the court. 

The authority of the court, in fixing the amount of money 
necessary, is unlimited by the law. Is'or is the court compelled 
to deny relief to families where both parents are living, but in 
the administration of the law aid is denied to families with a 
father living, unless he has been incapacitated for work by 
accident or sickness, or unless the husband has deserted for so 
long a time as to warrant the court in regarding the case as one 
of permanent abandonment. During the first few months of 
the law there were nearly 700 applications for relief filed, 
many of them from the undeserving. Many mothers with able- 
bodied husbands applied as did the wives of many men, who, 
seeing in the law an opportunity to secure public support for 
their families, promptly deserted. These difficulties, however, 
would not have existed had the law limited the relief to widows. 

Sectios' 2. Its Administeatiojt. 

The judge of the juvenile court realized his inability t-o alone 
supervise the administration of the law. The county officials 
failed to furnish adequate help, and therefore resort was had 
to the private charitable societies of the city. Some 20 of the 
leading charitable organizations have furnished to the judge a 
special committee of five experienced social workers, which 
examines and passes upon all applications for relief. This 
committee, having access to all the records of the private and 
public charities of the city, is in a position to pass competent 
judgment upon such applications. No order for assistance is 
entered by the court, except on the recommendation of this 
board. In fact, the Chicago scheme is one of granting public 
assistance upon the recommendation of the representative of 
private charity. These representatives, however, are also public 
officials, each of them being commissioned as a volunteer pro- 
bation officer. 

"While one of the primary purposes of this law is to prevent 
the separation of mother and children because of destitution 
alone, those administering it also aim to prevent the mother's 
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regular absence from the home to such an extent as may mean 
neglect of the children. The law, however, does not forbid the 
mother from working regularly away from the home, and those 
in charge of administering the law determine how much work 
she may be properly permitted to do away from home. 

"With the advice of the so-called " conference group " the 
juvenile court of Cook County has formulated a series of rules 
concerning the administration of the law. Some of the more 
important of these limitations are : (a) funds shall not be granted 
to applicants who have property interests; (6) relief shall not 
be granted to an applicant who is not a citizen of this country, 
and who has not resided in the county two years ; (c) the mother 
who is given partial support must not be required to work reg- 
ularly away from home, and the amoimt of work which she may 
be allowed to do away from home shall be determined by the 
administrators of the law. 

The court's function does not end with merely ordering the 
relief to be granted. Eather, constant supervision of all cases 
aided is maintained by the court, through the probation officers, 
in order that the court may be assured of the continued fitness 
of the parent. The intention is not to provide the parent with 
the full means of support, but rather to take into consideration 
the earning capacity of the family, and to supplement this vnth 
siifficient funds to meet the needs of the family " whenever such 
income is earned without neglect of home and children, or the 
sacrifice of health and strength." It is the intention of those 
who administer the law, however, to prevent the separation and 
breaking up of worthy families for no other reason than insuffi- 
cient income. 

Section" 3. Applications and Pensions geanted. 

From July 1, 1911, to ]\Iay 31, 1912, 1,156 applications for 
relief were made and investigated. Of these, 306 applications, 
including 1,054 children, were granted relief by order of the 
court. On June 1, 1912, there were on the pay roll 289 families, 
with 990 children. Of the 306 families granted relief during 
these eleven months, 256 were the cases of widows, the others 
being cases in which the father was either mentally or physically 
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incapacitated, had deserted the family, etc. The number of 
families in receipt of such relief on September 30 was 481 fami- 
lies and 1,613 children. In October there were 503 families 
and 1,700 children on the pension roll. 

Although the authority of the court in fixing the amount of 
the pension is not limited by law, it is effectively limited by the 
amoimt appropriated for this purpose by the coimty board, 
which, though requested to set aside $125,000 to provide relief 
for the year, beginning Dec. 1, 1911, appropriated but $75,000. 
On Jtine 1, 1912, the average relief given was $6.33 per month 
per child.^ During September, 1912, the amount expended was 
$10,922, and during October, $11,713. The last-stated amount 
is an average expenditure of $6.89 per child, and of $23.28 per 
family. 

Section 4. Operatiotst of the Law. 
Concerning the operation of the law. Judge Merritt W. Pinck- 
ney of the juvenile court of Cook County, 111., who is in charge 
of the administration of the law for the county, says : — 

It is either the best law for our dependent poor ever enacted, or it is 
the worst, depending upon its administration. ... It should not be 
repealed. To the deserving parent it is a great boon. ... It is eco- 
nomical. The economy of its present practice in Illinois has been 
clearly demonstrated. . . . Our experience teaches us that many mothers 
can almost support themselves and their children when some supple- 
mentary relief, fixed and regular, is added to the family income; the 
problem of support is solved. Its proper enforcement means normal, 
healthy, well-trained, properly clothed and comfortably housed chil- 
dren, guarded and protected at home by a mother's care and love, to the 
end that they may become intelligent, industrious and respectable citi- 
zens, and add to the industrial prosperity of the community. 

C. C. Carstens, secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, was appointed by the Russell 
Sage Foundation of ISTew York to study from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1, 
1912, the workings of the law granting public pensions in Chi- 
cago and other western communities. From the advance sheets 
of an article summarizing his report, the following facts are 
taken : — 



' Judge M. W. Pinckney, Address before the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
June 14, 1912, Cleveland, O. 
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Mr. Carstens, with the assistance of a small staff of trained 
investigators, made a study of 100 families in receipt of a pen- 
sion through the juvenile court. These families, which were 
chosen at random, were " visited in their own homes and a pa- 
tient and painstaking statement was had from them regarding 
their present situation, the health, schooling and work of the 
children, the mother's health, work and fitness to care for them, 
the adequacy of the pension, the items of the budget, and the 
individual expenditure per week. Inquiry was also made with 
reference to the families' condition before the death of the bread- 
winner, and after the breakdown had occurred, and before the 
pension began." 

Mr, Carstens concluded that the investigation made concern- 
ing the applicants by the probation officers of the court was in- 
adequate in many cases. Of the 100 families studied he con- 
cluded that " 36 had an adequate investigation, while in 64 the 
investigations were not reasonably satisfactory." However, he 
found, by investigating the homes and family conditions, that 
the standards of the family were such " that the home should be 
maintained for both mother and children " in 81 cases, that 
they were not such in 10 cases, with 9 families doubtful. But 
in these 100 families he found 32 having conditions that needed 
remedying by the court if the pension was to be continued. 

Regarding the creation of a spirit of dependence Mr. Carstens 



Under these circumstances one ■would expect that there would be 
evidence of undue dependence in the families. "We find, however, that 
the number showing this attitude is not as large as the number of appli- 
cations due to the existence of a pension, for 74 showed no evidence of 
such dependence. In 26 families, however, the fact that this sum was 
granted from public funds by the court and called a widows' pension 
either had not prevented the development of a pauper spirit or had not 
removed it in instances in which it had previously existed. 

One of the theories upon which mothers' pension laws rest is 
that children should not be deprived of the care, attention and 
discipline of the mothers. Therefore, Mr. Carstens endeavored 
to ascertain whether the mothers in receipt of the pension were 
actually giving their time and attention to the proper rearing 
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of their children. He found that 87 per cent, of the mothers 
were with their children a reasonable period of time -under 
the pension system; that either the inadequacy of the pension or 
the failure to insist on the mother's remaining at home when the 
resources were ample, led to 13 per cent, not being with their 
children as much as they should be. Mr. Carstens further found 
that " there are many in the total number who have a large 
measure of family life and whose care of the children is most 
excellent." 

As to the general character of the families dealt with Mr. 
Carstens states : — 

The administrators of pension funds in Chicago, as well as those in 
the other cities visited, find that in common with administrators of other 
relief funds they are dealing with at least two types : first, families who, 
because of their receiving generous aid, rapidly deteriorate, become less 
energetic, less self-reliant and less moral than before such aid was 
given; second, families, who, because of more generous aid, feel that 
economic security which becomes for them the basis of family rehabili- 
tation. Most of the families visited are now better off financially than 
before the pension was granted, and are also better off than during the 
period preceding the death or last illness of the chief breadwinner, or 
whatever other cause led to economic breakdown. In some instances the 
family has never been as prosperous as it is now. It was interesting to 
find that in a large majority of the families visited there was no evi- 
dence of wanton recklessness, extravagance or foolishness in the ex- 
penditures, ... a few of the mothers were clearly intemperate women, 
and there was a tendency to keep family groups together that had better 
be broken up. In one family, for instance, the mother was making 
capital of her crippled child and was interfering with its proper care. 
In another a patient in the highly contagious stage of tuberculosis was 
being kept at home under conditions detrimental to the two children. 
In another the family was syphilitic. In still others, the moral tone 
was low and the children unlikely to prosper, no matter how adequately 
relieved. 
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The results of Mr. Carstens inquiry are summarized in this 
table : — 





Yes. 


No. 


Doubtful. 


Was the probation officer's investigation adequate? 


36 


64 




Is tlie probation officer of the type to render the necessary 
service, and is the relationship developing between 
mother and probation officer satisfactory? 


14 


80 


6 


Is the probation officer's supervision over health, training 
and diet of the children, and over the family budget 
adequate? 


11 


89 




Is the probation officer's supervision resulting in a develop- 
ment of any plan and in good results for the family? 


7 


88 


5 


Is the relief adequate? 


61 


39 




Is school attendance of the children satisfactory? 


72 


18 


10 


Is the mother with her children a reasonable period of time? 


86 


13 


1 


Is there evidence in the mothers' and children's attitude of 
undue dependence? 


24 


74 


2 


Have the church, relatives, employers or private societies be- 
come less interested, or ceased their interest altogether 
since the pension began? 


61 


19 


30 


Are the standards of the family such that the home should 
be maintained for both mother and children? 


81 


10 


9 


Are improvements noted over the care that the family had 
previous to the pension period? 


58 


35 


7 


Are there conditions in the family that need remedy by court 
order if the pension is to be continued? 


32 


55 


13 


Was the application due to the existence of a pension plan 
from public funds? 


34 


64 


2 



Chapter 2. Missouri. 

Section 1. Kansas City. 
The Missouri Legislature of 1911 (Acts of Missouri, 1911, 
page 121) passed a law providing for partial support of women 
whose husbands are dead or coniined in Missouri prisons, and 
who have children under fourteen years of age. The purpose of 
the law is to enable such mothers to stay at home with their 
children. It does not contemplate complete support for the 
family from public funds. In the administration of the law 
the mother is required to earn all she can by taking in washing, 
sewing or work from the stores. The children above fourteen 
are also required to earn what they can. These earnings are 
supplemented from the public funds, as hereinafter described, 
to such amounts as may be necessary to enable the mother to 
stay at home and properly rear the children. 
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Although a State law, the measure is so drawn that it applies 
only to Kansas City, being limited to counties of not less than 
250,000 population or more than 500,000, and having a juvenile 
court. In such counties the coimty court is to provide out of 
the fimds of the county treasury not more than $12,000 per 
year for the support of such women. The amounts given are 
not to exceed $10 per month for one child and not more than $5 
per month for each additional child. The grant is to be made 
by the juvenile court upon the following conditions: — 

1. The children for whose benefit the grant is given must live 
with the mother. 

2. Only when, in the absence of such an allowance, the mother 
would be required regularly to work away from home and chil- 
dren, and when, by means of such an allowance, she will be 
enabled to remain at home with the children. 

3. The mother must be, in the opinion of the court, morally, 
physically and mentally a proper person to bring up her chil- 
dren. 

4. Such an allowance shall be necessary in the opinion of the 
court to save the child from neglect. 

5. The mother must have been a resident of the county at 
least two years before making application. 

The court may at any time discontinue or modify the allow- 
ance. If the appropriation provided by the law is not sufficient, 
the court is to select the cases in the most urgent need. Any 
tax-paying citizens may file a motion to set aside the judgment 
of the court granting relief. 

The administration of the law is simple. A probation officer 
of the juvenile court is the investigator, who looks into the 
merits of all applications. The mother, who applies for the 
grant, must fill out a detailed blank, giving information con- 
cerning the family income and sources thereof, relatives, sav^ 
ings, employment, family expenditures, etc. LTpon this appli- 
cation blank she is also required to state that if the allowance 
is granted her she will not work regularly away from home, but 
will agree to stay at home with the children and properly 'rear 
them. After filling out this blajik it must be duly sworn to in 
the presence of a notary public. The investigator for the court 
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also conducts an independent investigation of the application, 
and the Provident Association and the Board of Public Wel- 
fare also report to 'the judge upon each case, before an allowance 
is made. This plan is very similar to the Chicago method, 
being, in fact, a grant by public authority, from public funds, 
upon the recommendation of private charities. 

The law went into effect in June, 1911, and up to Oct. 1, 
1912, 86 applications for funds had been made. Of these, 47 
were granted and 39 refused. In September, 1912, 39 widows 
were drawing monthly allowances for the benefit of 114 chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. The largest payment to one 
family was $22, the lowest $8, while the average amount per 
family was $13.65. 

As to the merits and success of the law, Edward E. Parter- 
field, judge of the circuit court in Kansas City, who administers 
this law, writes imder date of Sept. 11, 1912 : — 

We have no law that works better or that is doing more good. The 
only amendment that I would desire for it is to include widows of 
insane husbands. I cannot suggest any improvement to the law except 
as to insane fathers. The public sentiment is very strong for the law. 

SECTioi^r 2. St. Louis. 
As the result of the report made by a commission appointed 
in St. Louis for the purpose of studying the subject of the care 
of delinquent, dependent and defective children, a Municipal 
Board of Children's Guardians was established and given au- 
thority (July, 1912) to "board out" dependent children of 
widows with their o"wti mothers. That is to say, the Board 
instead of placing the children out to board away from the 
mother, may place them with the mother, paying her for 
" boarding " them. 

Chapter 3. Colorado. 

At the general election held in Colorado on Xov. 5, 1912, a 
so-called " mothers' compensation law " was submitted by peti- 
tion. A majority of the votes cast favored the act and it there- 
fore becomes law upon the proclamation of the Governor. 
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The law, although termed a "mothers' compensation act," 
does not provide for payments exclusively to widows or women. 
It provides that — 

If the parent or parents of such dependent or neglected child are 
poor and unable to properly care for such child, but otherwise are 
proper guardians, and it is for the welfare of such child to remain at 
home,, the court may enter an order finding such facts and fixing the 
amount of money necessary to enable the parent or parents to properly 
care for such child, and thereupon it shall be the duty of the board of 
county commissioners, and in those cities and counties operating under 
Article XX of the Constitution it shall be the duty of the department 
. . . vested with power for the relief of the poor, to pay such parent 
or parents, or, if it seems for the best interest of the child, to some 
other person designated by the court for that purpose, at such times as 
said order may designate, the amount so specified, or when so ordered 
by the court, its equivalent in supplies and assistance, for the care of 
such dependent or neglected child until the further order of the court. 
The juvenile court in counties of over one hundred thousand population, 
and the county court in all other counties, shall appoint proper persons 
for the purpose of investigation, visitation, the keeping of records and 
the making of reports in cases requiring relief under this act. 

Chapter 4. Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee County in Wisconsin recently set aside a fund 
for the purpose of helping needy mothers care for their children. 
The provision is not limited to widowed mothers. The county 
board, which made the appropriation in March, 1912, provided 
that the fund was for the purpose of aiding impoverished 
mothers to care for their children in their own homes, when the 
family was deserving of such assistance. This was to be done 
instead of committing the children to the Milwaukee County 
Home for Dependent Children. The funds are given under the 
supervision of the juvenile court of Milwaukee. From April 1, 
1912, to Oct. 1, 1912, 50 mothers had received funds, 34 of 
them being widows, 10 deserted wives, 2 divorcees, while 2 had 
husbands in prison and 2 had husbands in insane asylums. The 
amounts paid to the mothers were from $1.50 to $8 per week. 
During October, 1912, 43 women, having 209 children, received 
assistance to the amount of $490. 
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Chapter 5. Oklahoma. 

Tlie State of Oklahoma, in its compulsory education act (Ses- 
sion Laws 1907-08, pages 394, 395), provides for payments, 
called " scholarships," to the children under sixteen years of age 
of widowed mothers, who attend public school, but whose wages 
are considered necessary for the support of the mother. The 
law is as follows : — 

If any widowed mother shall make affidavit to the effect that the 
wages of her child or children, under sixteen years of age, are necessary 
to the support of such widowed mother, then the county superintendent 
of public instruction may, after careful investigation, in his discretion, 
upon recommendation of the school district board, or boards of educa- 
tion of cities of the first class, furnish such child or children a certificate 
called a scholarship, stating the amount of wages such child or children 
are receiving, or so much of such wages as shall be deemed necessary so 
long as such child or children shall attend the public school in accordance 
with the provision of this act ; which aid may be allowed and paid upon 
the certificate of such county superintendent of public instruction to 
the child or children holding such scholarship, by the board of county 
commissioners of the county in which such child or children reside. 

Chapter 6. California. 

In California there is no law which specifically provides 
grants from public funds for the purpose of enabling widows 
to keep their children with them. There is a law, however, pro- 
viding for the payment of money to institutions or persons 
caring for dependent children, and under this law in San Fran- 
cisco county payments are sometimes made to the parents them- 
selves. In making an order providing for the care of such chil- 
dren, " if it be foimd that the parent or parents, or guardian 
of a dependent or delinquent person is unable to pay the whole 
expense of maintaining such person, the court may, in the order 
providing for the custody of such person, direct such additional 
amount as may be necessary to support such person to be paid 
from the county treasurer of the county for the support of such 
person, the amount so ordered to be paid from the treasury of 
said county not to exceed, in case of any one person, the sum of 
$11 per month, provided further, that no order for a payment 
of all or part of the expense of support and maintenance of a 
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dependent or delinquent person from the county treasury shall 
be effective for more than six months, unless a new order is 
secured at the expiration of that period. The court may there- 
after set aside, change, or modify any order herein provided 
for." 

Some of the societies organized to care for children provide 
for them in institutions, but others accept commitment and the 
responsibility for the children, who are not taken from the 
home, but are left with the mother or parent. In such cases 
the home and family are supervised and visited regularly by 
representatives of the society, who report to the court from time 
to time iipon the character of the home conditions. The amounts 
ordered paid are secured by the charitable society upon its de- 
mand for service rendered in providing care and supervision 
for the child, and are then turned over, in whole or in part, to 
the parent or parents. 
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Appendix No. 2. 



THE CHILD AND THE MOTHER: DESCRIPTIONS OF 

FAMILIES. 

By Claha Cahill Pahk, Secretary. 

We present below a few stories of those who have succeeded ; 
they are not of those who have failed, but only of those who are 
at present " doing well." They may help us to judge of those 
who have failed. 

These stories have been twice reported upon, first by the over- 
seers of the poor and then by the visitors of the State Board of 
Charity. They are authentic and given in the words of the 
State visitor, except as far as names and localities are concerned. 
They are chosen from 100 special investigations, as described 
in the majority and minority reports. 

in these days we are not commiserating tlie cliild, we are 
conserving his interests. We are not talving pity on him so 
much as we are looking to him to carry on our work. We wish 
to equip liim with health, education, happiness and the ambition 
to do things. 

To do that we need his mother even more than she needs him. 
The peculiar thing about a child is that it cannot ask for help 
itself, but is dependent on the adults by whom it is surrounded. 
ISTothing will save a child, in whose fate no one is interested, 
from illness and neglect. 

The interest of a mother in her children is not only natural 
and instinctive, but logical as well. In their future is boimd 
up her future, or so it should be. Nevertheless, the law at 
present, recognizing these facts, and that the mother will keep 
the child as long as possible, seems to take advantage of that 
instinct by making it just barely possible for the mother to 
keep the child, under humiliating conditions of pauper relief, 
and recognizes the foster-mother, who must take the mother's 
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place when she has failed to keep the home under these^ coiidi- 
tious, as one who is doing a service to the State for which she 
must be paid, making it possible for her to adequately care for 
the child in conditions of fair comfort and security. Every 
year a certain number of widows give up their children to the 
State or to private charity. What are the conditions under 
which many mothers succumb, since it is the boast of Massa- 
chusetts that not one widowed or fatherless need go uncomforted 
in the State ? What are some of the circumstances which would 
lead a mother, already being aided, let us say, by the overseers 
of the poor, rather to choose to part with her children, for their 
own good, than to endure longer the uncertainties and priva- 
tions of such a life ? We do not know. The stories below pre- 
sented are of mothers who, often heroically and under pressure, 
have been able to keep their children with them. 

1. Husband died Two Days before Christmas, 1910. 
Mrs. C, widow of J. C, who died Dec. 23, 1910; aid continued since; 
6 children ; ages now, 13, 12, 10, 7, 6, 3 ; all girls. Husband insured for 
$145 ; spent it aU on funeral. No boarders or lodgers. Present income : 
overseers of poor, weekly, $2.50 ; washes Monday and Tuesday, $1.75 ; 
St. Vincent's gives $3; weekly income, $7.25. Weekly rent of $1.75 is 
often paid by friends. No other income. Appears to be a clean, worthy 
family. 

2. Widow has Money in the Bank. 
Mrs. F., widow since tjuly 6, 1911; 36 years of age, 4 children, now 
aged 12, 10, 8 and 2" years, 8 months. Woman earns $2 per week finish- 
ing pants, 50 cents per week washing. Overseers of the poor aid $1 
per week. Associated Charities have provided glasses for child. No 
other aid from that source. No boarders or lodgers. Husband was a 
member of a benefit order, and widow received $400 at time of hus- 
band's death. Understand that society still holds $200, to be used for 
benefit of children later on. Of the amount already paid, widow pro- 
duced bank book to show that deposits there and the amount to her 
credit to be drawn upon at the present time is $230.55. Earnings, as 
above, $2.50 per week. Overseers of the poor aid $1 per week. Bank 
deposit, $230.55. Rent, $7 per month. Insurance, 40 cents per week. 
Very little furniture, in fair condition. 
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3. Victim op Automobile Accident. 

Mrs. A., widow witli 7 children; aged, 13, 12, 8, 5, 3, 11/2, and 11 
months (born February, 1912.) Husband died Nov. 6, 1911, 4 months 
before last child was born. Age of widow, 32. She has 5 rooms, the 
rent $2.25 per week. She does not work as the baby is too young to 
leave, and two of the other children have a sort of spinal trouble. They 
cannot stand nor walk. She has roomers who pay her $1 a week, and 
for this she must' provide them furnished rooms, do their washing, and 
allow them the use of the stove to cook their meals. She makes bread 
to sell in the neighborhood. The visitor advised her to make applica- 
tion to have her children sent to a hosi^ital with a view to curing their 
infirmities. Her husband died in an automobile accident, leaving her 
in debt. No liability attached to the accident, but the owner of the 
automobile paid the husband's burial bill. She has no nearer relatives 
than her cousin, J. X., who has helped from time to time, and at whose 
home she could go and act as housekeeper, but has difficulty with her 
cousin's wife and prefers to live alone. 

She is receiving from the town since October 1, $3 a week in gro- 
ceries, shoes for the children, medical attendance for herself and family 
and fuel during the winter, and the ease is carried under the State poor 
law, as the children require constant medical attention. 

4. An Ambitious Family. 

Mrs. B., widow with 5 children, 15, 13, 12, 10 and 9 years of age; 
has been a widow since November, 1906. House rent, $10 a month. 
There was no life insurance, no savings, nothing at all when the hus- 
band died, so that she had to apply for pauper aid which was granted, 
and which has been continued since at the rate of $4 per week right 
through the year. She has no aid from any other source except a pair of 
school shoes now and then from some private charity. Earnings of the 
family: woman, $5 per week; oldest boy, $5 per week; next boy, $1.50; 
total average, $11.50. 

There is only one word to my mind that will adequately describe the 
character of this family — ambition; ambition, honest and intensified. 
Let us have a look at them and see what they have been doing and are 
doing, in order to meet the adversities of life and overcome them. 
There is the woman, not strong by any means, having only one good 
lung and subject to bronchial ailments, working from early morn till 
late at night, with never a let-up for rest or recreation; only striving, 
thinking and planning unselfishly for the welfare and comfort of her 
children. 

There is the oldest boy, only 15, just out of school and far from ro- 
bust, working in the mill every day, health permitting. How he begged, 
teased and finally broke down and cried to be allowed to go into the 
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mill, so that lie could be of some little help and in a measure ease the 
burden of his tired-out mother. How she at last, but very reluctantly, 
gave her consent, knowing full well that it is not the place for him, but 
realizing, also, that in a little town like X. there are very few chances 
for a boy to get anything outside of the mUl that would pay him the 
same money. How the next fellow, 13 years old, is out every morning 
and evening running errands and delivering goods from a bakery, 
thereby adding to the family income to the tune of $1.50 per week. 
How the next to the youngest, little W., 10 years old, during the last 
summer vacation, earned money enough to keep him in clothes for some 
little lime to come, by selling periodicals and running errands. And 
all for the love of their mother, whom they simply adore. A very nice 
family, and getting along all right. 

5. The Stigma is off the Na3ie. 

Mrs. G., a widow since March, 1903; has 3 children, all boys, now 
aged 20, 12 and 10 years. Her husband left her a life insurance of 
$500, which, when aU bills had been paid, had shrunk to about $100. 
Her husband was a Mason, although at the time of his death not in 
good standing, having failed to pay his dues for some time; neverthe- 
less, the society has given her small sums of money from time to time. 
The last money received was on the 1st of Januaiy, 1912 ($25), and 
she was then told that she could expect no more from that source. 
Mrs. G. had a paralytic shock 7 years ago, which rendered her right 
arm useless and, at times, has made it very difficult for her to walk 
about. In spite of this handicap she has been out peddling, selling 
silver polish and aluminum dishes, going from house to house, some- 
times earning 25 cents per day, but more often less. This little income, 
however, was suddenly cut off last fall, when another calamity overtook 
her. It seems that she had overtaxed her strength. A serious operation 
on her foot had to be made, after which she was in bed for 6 weeks 
with the foot in a plaster cast. She is now able to move about a Uttle 
with the aid of a crutch, and can also do a little housework. Her old- 
est child, a boy, is employed as a shipping clerk at $10 a week, out of 
which he has to pay for his lunch and ear fare. She has no relatives, 
but says her friends have been very good to her. Up to September 15, 
last, Mrs. G. received from the city $8 per month, to be used towards 
paying house rent, besides fuel during the cold months. 

At the time mentioned she stopped going to the overseers of the poor. 
For this action her oldest boy was largely responsible, he having made 
up his mind that just as soon as it possibly could be done the stigma 
attached to the family name, by reason of being paupers, should be 
removed. And the mother heartily concurs in this decision, and says 
she would have stopped long ago, had she been able to do so without 
starving her family. The two younger children attend school. 
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6. A Bill from the Doctor. 

Mrs. H., widow with 4 children, 17, 14, 11 and 7 years old. Her hus- 
band died in December, 1910. She is an invalid and has not been able 
to do any work for 3 years, except her own housework, and, now and 
then, a washing. Practically no earnings on her part for 3 years. Her 
aid from the city was stopped last October, but she has applied again 
for aid until her affairs are straightened out. Her only steady income 
is what the oldest child earns, amounting to about $5 per week. Two 
of the children go to school. She did have 2 lodgers, but had to let 
them go. (The second child has just started to work as an errand boy at 
$2.12 per week.) 

Her husband left a life insurance of $500, which nearly all went to 
meet the expenses of his sickness and burial. She had just $16.75 left 
when all the bills had been paid. About 3 years ago, while living in 
M., she met with an accident, caused by a defective sidewalk, injuring 
her knee severely. She entered a suit against the city. Her case was 
tried last October, and she was awarded the sum of $1,000. As soon 
as this was done the city of M. notified the overseers of the poor of her 
own city to stop her aid, and took steps towards forwarding her the 
money, first deducting, fori the aid that she had received, about $200. 

At this juncture, however, a certairl doctor of M., who had attended 
Mr. H. during his sickness, came along with a bill of $300 for profes- 
sional services and placed an attachment on the money. Now this thing 
has to be threshed out in court, I suppose. The woman insists that the 
doctor is not entitled to any more than $50 at the very most, and that 
all the rest of it was paid by Mr. H. from time to time, and that he 
never got any receipts for the payments. 

7. Children out op School. 
Mrs. S. was married at 17, and is now 38 years old. She has had 10 
children, of whom 4 are living, the oldest 9 years of age. Widow of a 
baker, who earned from $14 to $15 a week, but who died of tubercu- 
losis on Dec. 25, 1911. Formerly of Bakers' Union. Not member of 
any societies at death. No insurance. Wife in good health. Infant 
Harriet ill, tuberculosis, is constantly ill; the mother must remain 
with it. Child attended by city physician, and nurse of anti-tubercu- 
losis society. Child has no diet, fed diluted condensed milk. Woman 
earns $1 a week doing washing at home. Can get little work to do at 
home. Previously to birth of child earned $4 to $5 a week working 
away from home. Three children well. Have not attended school this 
term for lack of clothing; need shoes, underwear and coats. Eent, $7 
a month; 4 rooms; no roomer. Rent paid by overseers of the poor. 
Wife no brother or sisters. Husband has brother, single, resides else- 
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where, has not aided woman. Overseers of the poor paid rent, $7, 
weekly, $3, no fuel save one load of cord wood, medical attendance, 
medicine, clothing; average, $20 a month; no other aid. 

8. Twins in this Family. 
]Mrs. ^Y., 35 years old, 2 months a widow. Three children: girl, 8 
years old, boy and girl, twins, 6 months old. Overseers of the poor 
give her about $3 per week, including fuel, besides paj^ng the house 
rent, $10 a month. Her husband left her a life insurance of $1,000. 
Funeral expenses and burial cost about $300, which has been paid. 
Mr. W. was sick for about 9 weeks before he died, and she expects a 
big bill from the attending physician. She does not think, however, 
that it wUl reach as high as $100, and it might be a good deal less. She 
owes the grocer a bill of $100. Thus, when all the bills are paid, there 
will be a balance of at least $600 in her favor. No relative and no aid 
from any other source. Apparently a very fine woman. House neat 
and clean and well furnished. 

9. Works in a Shoe Shop. 

Mrs. G. has 5 children, aged 16, 12, 10, 8 and 5 years, and has been 
a widow since May, 1910. She works in a shoe shop, as does her oldest 
child. Between the two they make on an average $12 a week. House 
rent is $3 a week; owes for 4 weeks' rent. From the city she receives 
$2 a week in groceries, besides fuel during the winter. Her husband 
was sick for 2 years before he died and left no life insurance. No 
relatives able to assist her and no aid from any other source. She 
works hard, from 7 o'clock in the morning tiU 6 o'clock at night. The 
children seem to be well looked after, just the same; she fixes up the 
younger ones before she goes to work, and is home every day at the 
noon hour to prepare the dinner. Four of the children attend school. 
Mrs. G. has undoubtedly had a very hard time of it since her husband 
was taken sick, but is now comparatively comfortable. They are aU 
healthj'. 

10. AxOTHEE Shoe Woeker. 

Sirs. S., widow for nine months. Four children, 14 to 7 years old. 
Has $2 per week in gToeeries, and fuel every third week from over- 
seers of the poor. Works in shoe shop and can earn $7 per week when 
there is plenty of work. Complains of work being slack and has not 
had a full week's wages for a long time. Earned $3 last week and 
expects no more this week. The oldest child, a girl, also works in shoe 
shop and earns from $3.50 to $4 a week. Mrs. S. also has her aged 
mother with her. House rent, $3.75 per week. The husband left no 
insurance, and he did not belong to any benefit society. Associates 
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in the shop contributed $8 towards the funeral. The woman still owes 
the undertaker $50. No aid from any other source except that an aunt 
of the deceased husband helps to keep the children in clothes, and once 
in a while, when the church has a fair, Mrs. S. will be remembered with 
a basket of something good. Fine woman, fine looking, and well-be- 
haved children. Mrs. S., though, is terribly overworked; seems to be 
nothing but skin and bone to her. The standing on her feet all day in 
the shop is what kills her. 

The children have never had to stay out of school for want of cloth- 
ing, thanks to the relative mentioned before. It has been a hard strug- 
gle to keep them in shoes, though, but she has done it, so far. Mrs. S. 
paj's big house rent, but she says she cannot get anything cheaper in 
any respectable neighborhood, and she does want to bring up her chil- 
dren in a good, clean and wholesome atmosphere. To make a long story 
short, Mrs. S., while not actually suilering from want of anything for 
herself and her children, could stand a little more aid until the combined 
earnings of herself and daughter show a little increase. 

11. WiDOvr FOE Nine Years. 
Mrs. B., widow since January, 1904, has 5 children, ranging from 16 
to 8% years. Four of the children attend school regularly. The woman 
takes home washing and earns on an average $2 per week. The oldest 
child, a girl, works out, but comes home to sleep, and she earns $2.50 
per week, all of which she gives to her mother. The town gives $2 per 
week for groceries and $5 per month towards the house rent, which is 
$11 a month. This has continued since her husband died. She also 
had fuel during the winter months, up to last April, when this aid was 
discontinued. Mr. B. left a life insurance of $500. When all bills had 
been paid she had about $200 left; this is all gone long ago. Up to 
September, 1911, the church gave her $3 per month. She has a mar- 
ried brother who gives her clothes for the children when he has any to 
spare. No aid from any other source. Her health, as well as that of 
the children, is good, and she is at the present time getting along 
nicely. House neat and clean and the children look fine. 

12. Widow had Savings before Marriage, which tided them over 
Five Years of Pauper Aid. 
Mrs. C, widow since March, 1908, has 5 children, aged 17, 15, 12, 9 
and 4 years. Has been aided by the overseers of the poor since the 
death of her husband to the extent of $2 per week, besides coal during 
the winter months. She used to go out washing, but has done nothing 
for about a year on account of swelling of the legs. Middle-aged 
woman. House rent, $2.25 a week. Scrupulously clean house. The 
oldest child, a boy, has turned out bad, and is a source of constant 
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woi-ry to his mother. If he works at all he spends the earnings on him- 
self, so he is no help to her. The next child, also a boy, is employed at 
$3.12 per week, and he gives his mother every cent of his earnings. 

Two children attend school and the youngest is home. Husband left 
no insurance; he was buried by the Foresters. No aid from any other 
source. She has relatives, but none that are in a condition to help. 
AVhen her husband died she had $300 in the savings bank, money that 
she had saved up before her marriage. This is what has kept the fam- 
ily. This fund is now exhausted, or nearly so. There is just $20 left. 
She is afraid of hard sledding when those $20 are gone. 

13. Works in a Box Shop. 

Mrs. H., widow since November, 1909, has five children, 11 to 4 
years old. She works steadily in a box shop, her earnings averaging 
$8 per week. Her mother-in-law looks after the youngest child during 
the day. She has an uncle and aunt who do all in their power to help 
her along. True, it is not very much they are able to do, but every little 
bit helps. There was no life insurance and no money saved up when 
the man died, and he was buried by the city. Mrs. H. and her children 
do not suffer for want of anything, but of course she has to figure 
pretty close to make both ends meet. They are all enjoying good 
health. 

14. As Optimist. 

Mrs. McQ. is a widow with 5 children, aged 10 years to 7 months. 
The husband and father died in January, 1912; baby was bom 6 months 
after. He left no insurance. The woman got $100 from the Holders 
Society and the same sum from the Foresters. Funeral expenses took 
nearly all of it. The overseers of the poor give her $2 per week in 
groceries and coal during the winter months. The St. Vincent de Paul 
Society gives her shoes for her children; this society has also given 
her a barrel of flour, which is now nearly eaten up. Feels sure she will 
get another if she asks for it. The Associated Charities have given her 
baby one quart of milk a day since it was born, last June. The chil- 
dren have never had to stay out of school for lack of proper clothing 
or footwear. Mrs. McQ. cannot earn anything so that they are living 
wholly on charity, but they are living all right. The children look fine, 
get good marks in school and appear as happy and contented as any 
family can be. The woman is all right; takes an optimistic view of 
things and is deeply grateful to all and everybody for what they have 
done and are doing for her and her little familv. 
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15. Father died before Baby was born. 
Mrs. B., widow since May, 1906, with three children, now aged 13, 9 
and 6 years. Overseers of the poor pay her house rent, $2 per week, and 
also furnish coal from November 1 to April 1; in ease of sickness or 
idleness they will give her an order of groceries. No insurance left her. 
All the money she had at the time of his death was 35 cents. She has 
been sick a great deal in the past; at such times the Associated Char- 
ities would help her for a week or two. She is at present feeling good 
and earns $8 per week in a laundry. Up to a few months ago she 
worked out in families by the day and earned less money. Once in a 
while one of the children will have to stay out of school for want of 
proper footwear. On the whole, the family is getting along nicely. 

16. Works in Paint and Crayon Faotoey. 
Mrs. S., widow with 4 children, aged 15, 13, 11 and 6 years. Her 
husband died nearly 5 years ago, since which time she has been aided 
by the city at the rate of $2.50 per week, besides fuel in the winter 
months. Her house rent is $11 per month. She works in a paint and 
crayon factory, as does her oldest child. The woman does not work 
steadUy; earns on an average $5 per week. The child earns $4 per 
week. Total earnings, $9 per week. No life insurance on her husband, 
and no savings. Friends got together and collected money for burial 
expenses. She receives no aid from any other source except that the 
church will send her a basket once in a great while, at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas time. She has always been able to pay the house rent when 
due. An exceptionally fine family and getting along nicely. 



